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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


HROUGHOUT Essex, Suffolk and the Home 

Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
-COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 





PERSONAL _ 


BETTER WEEK-END inspecting antiques can 
+2 hardly be chosen than at lovely St. Mar- 
garet’s Priory (overlooking the historic Hamp- 
shire village of Tichfield), where four de luxe 
double bedrooms have been set aside for the con- 
venience of long-distance visitors, who desire 
comfort, leisure, and ideal service.—Ring Titch- 
field 54 for particulars. 


CCOMMODATION for a few Paying Guests on 

gentleman’s beautiful modern Country 
Estate in Surrey, 55 mins. London. Central heat 
ing, h. and c. each bedroom, playroom, tennis 
court, park, gardens, paddocks. High-class horses 
for hacking and hunting. Excellent cuisine. 
Home farm. Brochure available.—Box 653. 


PPLICATION invited for vacancy for Riding 
Pupils in gentleman’s (Continental Cavalry 
Officer) beautiful country estate, 55 mins. London. 
Central heating, h. and c. throughout. Playroom, 
tennis courts, etc. Tuition on selected horses to be 
shown by pupils themselves, specialising Show- 
Hacks, Dressage and Stable Management. Farm- 
ery attached. Moderate charge.—Box 544. 


EAUTIFULLY FURNISHED Suite of Rooms 

available in Queen Anne house close to Wilt 
shire town; near golf links, station and bus route: 
garage available. Good cook, ample staff.—Box 
1303. 


ENTLEMAN desires to lease, or might con- 

sider purchase, good stretch of salmon river 
for three rods, in England or Wales, where authen- 
ticated catch record can be furnished.—Write 
omplete information to ALLEN, 27, Lansdowne 
Road, Leicester. 


ALMON Fishing, River Stour, Christchur< h, 
Hants. Three rods available 1949.—TOM 
KINS, 42, Beaufort Gardens, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


S*4 MEADS HAMLET, Praa Sands, S.W. Corn- 

wall, has two cottages available for furnished 
tenancies. Unique sheltered position in gardened 
setting. Highest standards comfort and effi- 
ciency. E.1., tel., bus,Guernsey milk. Terms from 
4 guineas. Exceptional opportunity. Write 
SECRETARY. 


HOOTING RIGHTS required for Season 1949/50 
and subsequent years. Home Counties, Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Sussex, Suffolk.—Reply to Box No. 
183, JOHN HART & CO., 22, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2. 
OPLEY PARK, nr. Christchurch, Hants. A 
secluded Country Residence for semi-invalids 
convalescents and elderly people. Permanent 
guests accepted. Terms from 6 gns.—Apply, 
SECRETARY. 
O LET, from 2.2.49 on lease or for season, 
Sporting Rights in Devon, Gloucestershire 
and Somerset.—Particulars from FORESTRY 
COMMISSION, 9, Downfield Road, Bristol 8. 


OWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1947. 
Make sure of your position under the above 
Act by obtaining expert advice from the Land 
Union, a national organisation for the protection 
of all interests in land and property. Liability is 
limited to payment of annual subscription of 
£2/2'--—Particulars on application to the SECRE 
TARY, THE LAND UNION, 15, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. 
ISITING LONDON ? Hire a comfortable 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—-GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 
ANTED to Lease, Shooting Rights on estate 
1,000 to 5,000 acres. Counties of Leicester, 
Lincoln, Notts, or Norfolk preferred, others con- 
sidered.—Full particulars to Box 1321. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FEW OLD MASTERS PAINTINGS, mostly 
= Dutch, for disposal reasonably.—List and 
photographs, etc., St. Mary’s Hall, Scilly Isles, 
Cornwall. 

SAFE INVESTMENT equa! to a return of over 
+% 4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY. Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 

BREY BEATING AND ENGINEERING, Grey’s 
. Road, Henley - on - Thames, Oxfordshire 
specialise in modern Central Heating, Hot-water 
Supplies, and Irrigation. We also make old and 
out-of-date installations efficient and economical 
by installing one of our Automatic Stokers, 
which burns a cheap grade of fuel Wire for 
Booklet. 

S well as his business in fine early silver, 
- Thomas Lumley has a demand from America 
and the Dominions for reallv pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victorian silver 
much of which is quite useless to its owners in 
this country.—THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 3, Bury 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 

UNGALOWS, suitable for Agricultural 

Workers. Second-hand Pre-fabs, with living 
room, 2 beds., kitchen recess. In excellent con- 
dition, £250, delivered in England and Wales.— 
Full particulars from J. THORN & SONS, LTD., 
Box 49, Brampton Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. Tel.: 
eBxleyheath 305 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 

Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 

Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 

included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 

particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 3131. 








LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 





tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Re,airs, Cleaning and o1 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion 

SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600. 


NTIQUES. The disposal of one’s possessions 
is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, provided that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch with 
the most fervent collectors. I am in such a posi 
tion, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice.—RONALD A. LEE, Member 
B.A.D.A. All communications to Private Address, 
No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel.: 
RIC. 4811. 
URN waste sump oil. New and reconditioned 
Immersion Heaters for heating houses, gar- 
ages, greenhouses, swill, soil sterilising. Boil 
100 galls. approx. 99 mins. £18/15/- new, £12/15 - rec. 
S.A.E. details please to J. A. JUDGE, 136, 
Stockton Lane, York. 
ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 
ARPETS! Have you tried Lamertons, The 
Carpet People, who will solve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing, dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors, Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—LAMERTONS,' High Street, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Every day 9-5.30, Wednesday 9-1 
p.m. Tel.: EALing 2241 (5 lines). 
Py H.S.’’ The popular Herbal Smoking Mixture, 
* now only 2'6 four ounces, post paid.—THE 
HERBAL SERVICE (C.L.), Tatsfield, Kent. 


% LEANALL’”’ SERVICE. Town or country 
residences, office or factory premises cleaned 

throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews N., S.W.1 SLOane 1050. 

IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 

ONALD COWIE’S famous poetry of country- 

side now available in fine ‘‘Poetical Works 
Vol. II,’’ 10/6.—TANTIVY PRESS, MALVERN. 

O NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 

JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21'-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., 1la, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. * 


O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR ? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “D. & M.’’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.- 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1. 
RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made uP 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches- 
Orders promptly executed.—_MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
RY ROT control is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
STATE DUTIES provided for out of current 
income for as low as 2" per cent.—Consult 
CECIL LASSMAN, Confederation Life Association 
of Canada, 131, Baker Street, W. WELbeck 0127/8. 
XQUISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 
clients can send measurements without being 
fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
231a, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
8649. 
ARM BOOK-KEEPING taught by post. Pros 
pectus from: WESTERN ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE, Wilton Lodge, Taunton. 
ENCING STAKES. Steel Angles cut and 
drilled to customers’ specification, painted if 
required. Prices on application.—ADAMS AND 
BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Bromwich. 
LOORS OF DISTINCTION laid: in wood, rub 
ber, composition, cork, mosaic. Existing 
floors repaired, resurfaced and polished. Also 
panelling restored.—DAVIS FLOORINGS, Grove 
Hall Court, Hall Road, London, N.W.8. CUN. 3205/6 
and 5616. 
ARAGES Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 
Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices: 
good delivery.—Catalogue from FLEET FOOT 
BUILDINGS, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 
AND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 
required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weather-vanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 
NDORE COMPOST, 35/- per ton in bulk 40 miles 
(minimum 6 tons). Small quantities 12/6 per 
ewt., carriage paid.—-HIGHDALE LABORATORY, 
Leatherhead. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
NDIVIDUAL CONSIDERATION OF INDIVID- 
UAL PROBLEMS. Two partners will under- 
take and supervise conversion, decoration, 
furnishing or re-planning to suit modern con- 
ditions of living in homes in or near London, 
Moderate costs and moderate fees.—Write: 
CONSULTANTS, 30, Mallord Street, S.W.3. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burns, tears and moth 
damage repaired in 7 days. Laddered stockings 
in 3 days. Send (mark damage clearly) or call. 
KNITBACK SERVICE, LTD., 46, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. (Tottenham Court Road end.) 
UST PUBLISHED, “Your Own Herb Garden,”’ 
by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Hints for gar- 
deners. How to design and plant a useful and 
decorative Herb Garden in any plot. Price 2/3 
post free from HEATH & HEATHER, LTD., St. 
Albans. 
ADY has room in her 
Terrace suitable engagement and 
parties.—Box 1294. 
ADIES’ EXCLUSIVE SUITS AND COATS for 
Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Suits and Coats. Your own materials if 
desired.—’Phone for appointment MAYfair 2763, 
or write 22, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 
INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 
Vf ONOMARES. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 
RE-WAR quality COFFEE, roasted and ground 
day of dispatch. 1 Ib., 36; 2 lb., 66; 3'. Ib., 
10/- inc. pstg. (14 highest awards).—JAMAICA 
PLANTATIONS, LTD., 118, Ballards Lane, Lon 
don, N.3. 
UEEN ANNE Walnut Bureaux, Chests and 
Wing Chairs, also 18th-century Furniture of 
exceptional quality. Fine Glass Chandeliers, 
Early English Porcelain, and a superb collection 
of Rare Glass Paperweights.—All on view at 
HILLARYS of Tunbridge Wells. Address: 38, 
Grosvenor Road. ’Phone 2295 
ACEFORM POINT-TO-POINT ANNUAL 
records the runners and riders at every 
meeting held in °48; index shows owners and hunt 
of each horse. Pocket size, limp cloth cover, 7/6. 
Of your newsagent or by post from RACEFORM, 
55, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
RELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 
through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick:—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 
OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE fo! 
Field Sports and Natural History. Free on 
application to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1. 
OSS BINOCULARS. New models with coated 
lenses to give greater brilliance; central 
focusing, and in leather case; 9 x 35, £34/1/3; 
7 £25/18/11; 7 x 50, £41/0/3. Other well-known 
n stock.—_WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 47, 
Berkeley Street, W.C. GROsvenor 2691. 
MALL LIBRARIES purchased, racing, breed- 
ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘‘Raceform’’ and “Racing Up-to-Date” 
Annuals. — TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? We pay 
£10-£35 for cultured pearl necklaces; £10-£20 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£10 solid 
silver sports cups and trophies; £15-£75 gold cigar- 
ette cases; £25-£150 diamond eternity rings and 
watches; £22 for £5 gold pieces; £15-£50 solid silver 
tea-sets and trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or 
coloured stone rings, brooches, bracelets and ear- 
rings. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). Register your par- 
cels (we send cash or offer per return) or call at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, 


lovely house, Eaton 
sherry 









London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘‘Gol- 

case Smith, London.”’ 

GHELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up; alterations cheerfully 


undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7456. 
UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrellas, etc, 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
HAT TARNISHED SILVERWARE can _ be 
restored to its original charm by skilful 
silver-plating. Our exports also do oxidising, 
nickel, bronze and brass lacquering. You've prob- 
ably got something hidden away which could be 
transformed to a thing of beauty you'd be proud, 
to show. Send it registered, keen quote by return. 
-THE DOMINANT PLATING WORKS, Dept. 
C.L., 13, Dundas Place, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Utmry bodies made, bodywork conversions, 
repairs, panel-beating, re-cellulosing exe- 
cuted promptly at competitive prices. Ex-Service 
men only employed.—MACLAREN, Warfield Park 
Bracknell, Berks. *Phone 567. 
HEN IT IS AN OCCASION, hire from Moss 
Bros. of Covent Garden. Junction of Garrick 
and Bedford Street. 





WANTED 
ADVERT SR requires superb Mink Coat, full 
woman’s size. Must be unique in style, 
colour and condition. Also Jumper Suits, etc., 
suitable for country wear. Approval must be 
granted against references.—Box 1297. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returred for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats. Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798). 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
A POST-WAR CAR required: good condition 
essential.—CLAYTON, 421, High Road. 
Finchley, N.12. ’Phone: FINchley 6221. 





teed WANTED 
ARS PURCHASED for cash. Please send par- 
ticulars to R. S. MEAD, Motor Agent, 42, 
Queen Street, Maidenhead. Tel. 2642. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections gold and rare silver 
pieces. Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 
5/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. SLOane 3434. 
ANTED, Binoculars by Zeiss, also Sporting 
Gun. For Sale, heavy Iron Fireback with 
Arms of Henry VII, formerly in Windsor Castle. 
LEEK, Weeley Heath, near Clacton. ‘Phone 
Weeley 215. 
ANTED, Old English and Dresden China, and 
English Antique Furniture in any con- 
dition.—TURNER BROS., Avril, Elmwood Avenue, 
Bognor Regis. 











FOR SALE 
1 -BORE D.B. HAMMER GUN (made by 
Ebrall Bros.), barrels nearly new; perfect 
condition. Also box Cartridges and cleaning rod. 
Genuine bargain. Best offer.—Box 1296. 
1939 PACKARD 35-h.p. Super Sports 2-4- 
seater Coupe. Coachwork cream with. 
grey upholstery. Condition as new. £1,500.- 
Box 1298. 
GA Cooker for sale, Model S.C. two-oven. New 
October, 1942. Excellent condition. £75. 
Box 1315. 
LACK BROADTAIL COAT, length 38 inches, 
bust 36. Excellent condition. Bargain, £30. 
Box 1292. 
OOKS on Fishing, Shooting, Guns, Wildfowling, 
etc. Catalogue on application.—EWEN 
KERR, 2, Kent Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 
ONVERT your Dinghy or Punt to a Motor 
Launch. A few Britannia Middy inboard twin- 
cylinder Motor Boat Engines complete with 
under-water propeller units. Ex-Airborne Life- 
boats. £25 delivered.—Box 1302. 
OUPON-SAVING KNITTING WOOLS. Hand- 
knitting wool of exceptional quality in ten 
beautiful shades of Fawn, Lovat Green, Green, 
Grey, Rust, Heather, Camel, Lovat Blue, Emerald 
and Nigger. Makes long-wearing socks, golf hose, 
jumpers, slipovers and children’s wear, and washes 
well. Price 14/6 per pound, post fre~ as packed, 
4 coupons per pound. Satisfaction or remittance 
and coupons refunded. Send for list of hand- 
knitted Shetland garments, now tax free and 
reduced coupon rates.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 
LECTRICITY PLANT. 8-h.p. Petters, 55-cell 
Battery, Dynamo. Also 3-h.p. Stewart 
Turner and 3-h.p. Lister Engines. Best offer. Near 
Reading.—Box 1324. 
ASHIONABLE COATS, 36 in. bust, 43 in. lone, 
lovely natural squirrel with barrel muff, £125, 
bargain. Brown Harris Tweed, cost 15 gns., worn 
once, 10 gns.—Write, 9, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
OR SALE, three Teak Garden Seats in perfect 
condition. Length of seat 4 ft. 6 in., back and 
arm rests. Price £5 each. Can be seen near New- 
market.—Apply: MORRES, 8, Templeton Place, 
London, 8.W.5. 
ULL-SIZE BILLIARD TABLE, by Ashcroft. 
Massive design, mahogany. Complete and 
snooker including cues and rests in revolving 
mahogany rack, also complete mahogany marker 
with glass-fronted case for balls. Price £285. 
Excellent condition. View by appointment.- 
14, Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
EORGE I Cream Pitcher, £60; George II small 
plain ivory-handled Coffee Pot, £130; pair 
George III Candlesticks, £70; George I Chamber- 
stick, £45. Approval.—B-S., c/o Westminster 
Bank, Haverhill, Suffolk. 
ARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS, 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
ARRIS TWEED LOUNGE SUIT, with two pairs 
trousers, made by Hawkes, only worn few 
times, soft Lovat colour, height 5 ft. 8in., chest 
38 in., waist 38 in., inside leg 32 in. Cap to match, 
by Lincoln Bennet, size 64,4. Price £18.—Startlea 
House, Torcross, near Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 
EEPS, 8,000 miles only, all-weather equipment, 
taxable commercial or private. Any examina 
tion or trial. Below auction prices, from £225. 











ROADWAY AUTOCAR COMPANY, St. Albans 
Road, Barnet. 
ADY has a very charming small Spinning 


Wheel for disposal, beautiful condition and 
complete, made of Rosewood and Mahogany, foot 
treadle and *‘Arkwricht”’ fiver. early 19th century. 
Can be viewed in Chelsea.—Furhter particulars 
apply: Box 1306. 

ADY’S full-length Brown Riding Boots,. size 

about 6, as new, complete with trees, for sale. 
—May be seen at CHARD & CO., Bootmakers, 
Church Street, Martock, Somerset. 

AHOGANY 16-Drawer Entomological Cabinet, 

£15 or near offer.—M. G. S. CROFT, Whinrig, 
Horam, East Sussex. 

INK COAT, beautiful dark skins, by famous 

London house, full length (40 in.), or make 
%,-length tall lady. Valued £1,600. Accept best 
offer over £700 for quick sale. View London. 
Box 1301. 

F.S. Trailer and light pump, complete with 

* fittings, hardly used, as new, useful pumping 
on farm or estate; trailer easily converted for any 
use. Price £50.—Box 1299. 

AIR Purdey 12-bore Guns, latest pattern 

Perfect condition, in fitted case.—Box 1115. 

TAMPS. Breaking valuable collection. Superb 

early issues on approval at one-third of cata 
logue price. References.—Box 1215. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE AVON 


ABOUT % MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING (BOTH BANKS) 








In one of the most beautiful parts of the country facing south and east with wonderful views. Ten miles north of Bournemouth. 


AVON CASTLE, RINGWOOD 


The Castle, which is built 
of stone, was recently used 
as a licensed Hotel. 


Halls, 6 reception rooms, 
ballroom, billiards room, 21 
bedrooms and 7 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga _ cooker, 
Central heating. Electric 
light and power. Main water. 
Modern drainage. 


Garages for 12 «ars. Stabling: 


Six cottages with Possession 





f Riverside pleasure grounds 
a and extensive kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 56 OR 75 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SUSSEX. BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 


The compact Residential and Sporting Property. 
THE COLDHARBOUR WOOD ESTATE, RAKE. 


Including the superbly we 
placed Country Residence. 
Four reception, billiards room, 
19 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Lodge and 6 cottages. 
Farmhouse, buildings and 
warehouses (let at £600 p.a., 
with option to purchase). 
Parklands, heavily timbered 
woodlands and lake. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 170 OR 475 ACRES 


Mainly with Vacant 
Possession. 












The whole of the valuable contents can be purchased if desired. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


DEVON—EXETER 17 MILES WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Delightful Unspoilt Country 2 miles from station Close to village and station 


“noe By — ws =~ NS Cohn 








Charming old Manor House, built of stone with slated roof, 


facing south and commanding fine views. The brick and stone-built Residence stands about 400 feet up 


on green sand sub-soil, and is on two floors. 
rhree reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic Hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. 
offices with Aga cooker. Electric light. Ample water supply. 


; , . sai ‘ Main electric light and power. Reservoir water. Modern drainage. 
Stabling and garage premises. Farm buildings. Cottage. 





a ? ’ , Stabling. Garage. Outbuildings. Garden. Kitchen gardens. 
The gardens and grounds are well maintained : lawns, lake stocked with 
trout, tennis court, kitchen garden, grass, arable and woodland. Orchards. Paddock and cottage. 
ABOUT 89 ACRES FREEHOLD (more land available) ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. MUDGE & BAXTER, 6, Queen Street, Exeter, Sole Agents: Messrs. HOOPER PINNIGER & CO., Marlborough and 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,149) Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,357) 





“aan ) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a Gahestan Deedes tania 
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——_. NORTHAMPTON, 


LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 
NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By direction of Major and Mrs. H. M. 
MAL 


FORD HOUSE, "CHRISTIAN MALFORD, 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTS 


Chippenham 8 miles, Dauntsey Station under 1 mile, Swindon 12 miles. First-rate, 
frequent bus service. 

A modernised and most 

delightful old black and 

white Freehold Resi- 

dence, probably dating 

to the XVIith century. 


Three sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, cloakroom, bath- 
room. Excellent offices, 
completely up to date. 
Good outbuildings. Plea- 
sant old-world grounds of 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Main electricity and power. 
Main water. Central heat- 
ing. Modern drainage. Low 
rates. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the Angel 
Hotel, Chippenham, on Monday, January 31, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Shaner, Castile Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); ALFRED BOWER, High Street, Campden, Glos. 
(Tel. 224). Solicitor: FRANK S. INGLE, Esq., 7, Old King Street, Bath 
(Tel. 3121). 


HEREFORD—WORCESTER BORDERS 


Near Malvern. 


A BEAUTIFULLY PLACED ESTATE WITH A GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised and 
in good order, comprising: 
The Residence with 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Separate flat. 


Main electricity. Central 
heating. Farmery and 
cottage. 


THE HOME FARM 
with good farmhouse and 
2 COTTAGES. 
Arable, pasture and wood- 
land extending in all to 
288 ACRES 





Vacant Possession of the whole or the House will be sold separately with an 
agreed area of land. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Leominster 
(Tel. 211), and JACKSON-STOFS, Cirencester (Tel. 334), and 8, Hanover 
Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316). 








NEAR CHICHESTER 
On rising ground within easy reach of Goodwood. 
A WELL-PLANNED AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic offices with Esse cooker. 


Main water and electricity. 
Cesspool drainage. 


of the favoured South 


Three reception, 
basins), bathroom, 
All main services. 
Pleasant well-timbered gardens and AB 
grounds. 
ABOUT *, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 


Auction at Worthing 


2633/4), and FOX & SONS, 





WEST WORTHING 


Occupying a convenient and pleasant position on the outskirts 


THE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE, ODDICOMBE, LITTLE- 
ee oe ROAD, WORTHING 
cloakroom, 


Large garden. 
BOUT >, RE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Wednesday, January 12, 1949. 
Details of the Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS 
AND STAFF, 37, South Street, 


(Tel. 61 


TREES 


A Staff of Experts professionally experienced for many 

years in the valuation of timber and woodlands are avail- 

able to advise on value problems arising out of current 
legislation. 


Coast residential resort. 


4 bedrooms (3 with wash- 
compact offices, etc. 
Garage. 
AC 

MESSRS. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
Timber Surveyors, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton. Tel. 2615/6; 
and at London, Leeds, Chichester, Chester, Yeovil, 
Cirencester, Newmarket. 


(unless previously sold), 


Chichester (Tel. 
41, Chapel Road, Worthing 
20). 








*TCOMB PLACE,’’ STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 
600 ft. up on the Cotswolds in a protected setting with extensive views. 


OLDEST INHABITED HOU SE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Dated A.D. 1232. 


REPUTEDLY THE 


Magnificent banqueting 
hall, library, drawing room, 
7 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ 
accommodation, excellent 
domestic offices. 


Good water supply (Com- 





pany’s water available). 
Main electric light and 
power. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Four 
cottages. 
Gardens and grounds of 
exceptional beauty. Mea- 
dows, woodland, ete. 
41’, ACRES 


IT Recently the subject of considerable expenditure and now in perfect order throughout. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £25,000. Immediate Vacant Possession. 


Apply:]Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


NEAR BADMINTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Badminton (main line service to Paddington 24 hours), 44 miles, Wickwar 34 miles (main 
L.M.S.), Chipping Sodbury 6} miles, Bath 144 miles. 

Attractive Residential Property known as Hawkesbury Rectory, nr. Badminton 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT, STONE-TILED “L’’ SHAPED RESIDENCE 


The interior especially re- 
taining some _ interesting 
Queen Anne and other 
period features, including a 
fine old oak staircase. 
Spacious hall, 2 reception 
rooms, garden rooms, 5 
principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, linen room, bath- 
room. Convenient dome stic 
offices with servants’ sitting 
room (now the dining room). 
Main water. Own drainage. 
Independent hot water 
supply. Some _ radiators. 
An excellent block of stab- 
ling and garage (ideal for 
conversion to cottage). 


Pleasant old gardens and grounds and paddock. 

IN ALL SOME 4%, ACRES which will be offered for sale by Auction (unless 
previously sold privately) at The George —- Chipping Sodbury, on 
Tuesday, February 1, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
334/5). Solicitors: PERCY E. LLOYD, Esq. (Messrs. Madge, Lloyd & Gibson), 
20, Bell Lane, Gloucester (Tel. 20224/5). 

















QROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





BUCKS 


Bus_service nearby. London 45 minutes by rail. 500 feet above sea level. 


A MELLOWED BRICK FARMHOUSE 


SUSSEX 


About 60 miles from London and near the coast. Excellent electric train service. 


A CAREFULLY PRESERVED OLD STUART MANOR HOUSE 





with many period features, carefully enlarged and modernised and containing 
7 BEST BEDROOMS, NURSERIES, 4 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER. TWO COTTAGES. 
PRICE £16,500 WITH ABOUT 26 ACRES 


Owner’s Sole Agents: Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, 51a, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
y.C.2, and WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


In a pleasant rural setting, close to a bus service. 


7-8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATH., 3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND HALL. 
Main water, gas and electricity all installed. 
GARAGE AND COTTAGE. LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
PRICE £30,000 WITH ABOUT 120 ACRES 


Or a sale of the house and gardens alone would be arranged. 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





EASTBOURNE. 


ADJOINING THE DOWNS 


On high ground with magnificent views of the Channel. 


A first-class property ready for immediate occupation, equally suitable as an 
exceptionally entenctive private residence or as three excellent flats. 





a Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 


{ 


reception rooms, loggia, 

maid’s room, 8 principal 

bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 
secondary rooms. 


Central heating and domes- 
tic hot water from auto- 
matic plant. All main 
services. 
Garage for 4 cars with flat 
over containing 3 rooms 
and bathroom. 


Well laid out garden with fine stone terrace, tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, flowering 


shrubs, vegetable garden, fruit trees. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Two electrically heated greenhouses. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
(44,974) 





BETWEEN TEWKESBURY & EVESHAM 


Well-built stone house with excellent views. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, good domestic offices 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. C entral heat- 
ing. Gas. Co.’s electric 
light and water. Main 
drainage. 


Four garages. Loose box. 


The gardens and grounds, 


Picked position, 300 feet 


SURREY 


up, enjoying south aspect and < 1 seclusi 





Station one mile, with frequent electric trains to Waterloo in 30 minutes. 


A beautifully built modern 
Georgian-style house in 
first-class order through- 
out, with every labour- 
saving improvement. 


Three reception rooms, sun 
room, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms with 2 bath- 
rooms, staff suite of sitting 
room, 2 bedrooms and bath- 
room. Central heating. All 
main services. Independent 
hot water. 


Two garages. 
Gardener’s cottage 





Wooded grounds with terraces, tennis lawn, rock garden with pond, fruit trees, 
kitchen garden ‘and woodland with rhododendrons. 


ABOUT 4 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


¥% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


(23,125) 





SUNNINGDALE 


Close to bus service and station. 


Modern residence built of 

red brick and tile, stand- 

ing about 300 feet above 

sea level on sandy loam 

soil, and approached by 
a long drive. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Central heating. Main 
electric light, gas and water. 
Separate hot-water system. 


which are well laid out, ; : 
include terraced lawns, Main drainage. 
kitchen garden, pasture, o 
e 2 cars. 
orchard. Garage for cars 





Well-timbered gardens and grounds including hard tennis court, tennis and croquet 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE HON F.A.L, Tewkesbury, 


E, Gloucestershire, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 














(42,697) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,387) 
“Toa” 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Gatteaten Cenke kenten™ 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NIC MOLAS pease Reading ” 


REGent 0293/3377 (Established 188: 


, STATION ROAD, READING ; ry ALBANY ‘COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


By order of Executors. WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. 


UNSPOILT BERKSHIRE, BETWEEN NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


Kintbury 2 miles, Newbury 64 miles, Hungerford 44 miles. Frequent bus service. In glorious country surroundings (yet not isolated). 500 ft. above sea level. 


FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





South aspect. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE, GARAGE AND 
COWHOUSE. 


Lounge hall, fine drawing room (35 ft. x 20 ft. 
at most), dining room, study, billiard room, 
domestic offices include maid’s sitting room, 
7-8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and 3 small staff bedrooms and third bath- 
room (would make good self-contained flat). 


Well-timbered grounds, kitchen garden, 
orchard, 2 fields and a little woodland. 


IN ALL NEARLY 12 ACRES 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,500 


PART CENTRAL HEATING. A very low price to ensure quick sale. 





Orders to view from the Joint : henaliiaanaee Messrs. DREWEATT, ‘WATSON & BARTON, Reavers (’Phone: Newbury 1), or 














Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading (’Phone: Reading 4441/2/3), or 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1 (’Phone: REGent 0293). 
44, ST. JAMES’S 


pace. swat JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


TWO MILES FROM SUNNINGDALE * RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 
(BERKS) SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


(45 minutes to Waterloo) Amidst lovely surroundings, and well served by "buses. 
TUDOR (RED BRICK) SMALL COUNTRY Everything in splendid order. 


RESIDENCE VACANT POSSESSION MARCH NEXT 
Modernised and 


_,in first-class order. Sunny aspect. Four sitting-rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
Hall and 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. sitting-room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. Mikael wee ‘pn ? 
Large garage and stabling for 8. Charming gardens and Everything in beautiful order. Main ee. | he Peep oh: ip 


paddock. TT 3 IDS 4 
ABOUT 5 ACRES IN ALL WELL ne pe apn og PADDOCKS 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


REQGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 











100 ACRES. TWO COTTAGES. T.T. BUILDINGS. 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


(High ceiling). Lovely situation, 4 miles important centre, 
near bus. 


Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 








VACANT POSSESSION MARCH, 1949 Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Agents: 

Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s | MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. CENTRAL | JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,903) HEATING 8.W.1. (L.R. 22 ,884) 
DORSET Lavatory basins in all bedrooms and bathrooms. SOMERSET 


Most convenient position on outskirts of attractive small town. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Hall, 4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
SERVICES. 

Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 
Outstandingly lovely gardens and valuable grassland, 
14% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,750 (OR WITH 3 ACRES £8,000) 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 

8.W.1 (L.R. 22° 800) . 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EASILY RUN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a fine walled garden inas. ~' town. 

Hall, 3 reception rnoms, 7 bedrooms, 2 ates, 2 bathrooms. 
Basins in bedroums. Main services. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. Prolific garden, in all1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
Agents : JAMES aa & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R.22 802) 


Thoroughly recommended. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF ENTIRE PROPERTY 
ON COMPLETION 


Inspected by JAMFS STYLFS & WHITLOCK, 44, 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,813) 


St. James’s 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





ewe: 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegram: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London’”’ 





WEST SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Pulborough. 


THIS FINE OLD TUDOR HOUSE WITH A LOVELY VIEW 


Great Hall with oriel bay 
3 oak- 
reception rooms, 


and minstrel gallery, 
panelled 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and complete domestic 


offices. 
Central heating. 


Lodge. Garages. Stabling. 


paddocks, 
ACRES 


Grounds and 
in all 10% 





URGENT SALE DESIRED 


RACKHAM & SMITH, 3 
& SONS, 6, 


Horsham, and 
.53,170) 


1, Carfax, 
S.W.1. (¢ 


Joint Sole 
HAMPTON 


Agents: 


Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 





SUSSEX, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Choice and central position. 
FOR SALE 
This picturesque 
MODERN HOUSE 
Beautifully fitted. 
Two large sitting rooms, 5 
bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms and complete 
domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 
Oak floors and mutlions. 


GARAGE. 





Delightful gardens, in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Very highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 


S.W.1. (C.49,914) 





Fine situation with lovely sea views. 
AN IMPOSING CHARMING RESIDENCE 
All main services. 


In exceptional order with central heating. 


Hall, bed 


cloakroom, etc., 


4 reception rooms, 8 and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices, 


servants’ hall, 


GARAGES FOR 3 CARS. GREENHOUSE. WORKSHOP. 


Delightful terraced gardens, in all ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended for private occupation, flats, or guest house. 
Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1.  (C.46,843) 





NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


On the banks of Lake Cunningham. Magnificent climate. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 


Luxuriously appointed and 
furnished. 


Two large bedrooms, with 
balconies, dressing rooms 
and bathrooms, 3 sleeping 
porches, 2 single bedrooms 
with showers, 3 reception, 
etc., tiled porch, offices. 
Aga. (Solar water system.) 


Main electricity. 
Cottage and garages. 


™ Grounds of 11 acres (main- 

; tained one man) with pri- 

vate swimming and rough 
shooting. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, FULLY FURNISHED, £40,000 


Further details and photos from the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,928) 


SUSSEX 


In beautiful country on edge of picturesque village. 


CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF NEARLY 
220 ACRES 


Late Georgian Residence. 


Two floors. Four reception 
9 bed and dressing 


4 bathrooms. 


rooms, 


rooms, 
Main electricity. 


Central heating. 


Garages. Oast house. Old 

barn, bungalow, 2 cottages, 

delightful gardens and 
woodland. 





Period secondary Residence. Bungalow. Capital Farm with old farmhouse 
and 5 cottages, let and producing £475 per annum (tenant would give 
possession by arrangement). 

PRICE £45,000 FREEHOLD 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.33,121) 
Excellent situation 4 miles Haslemere. Magnificent views. 
DIGNIFIED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
With suite of reception 


23 bed and dressing 
bathrooms, etc. 


rooms, 
rooms, 3 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 


Conveniently arranged 


offices. 


RANGE OF GARAGE 
AND STABLING. 


Inexpensive grounds. 





Lodge and 3 cottages. 


RENT £700 P.A. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (H.14,027) 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE AS A at CONC ERN, CLUB, HOTEL, SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTE, ETC. 


(Club and restaurant licences.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


THE CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, MELTON MOWBRAY 
THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Coniaining hall, 5 reception rooms, 28 principal bedrooms, 12 bathrooms, 3 suites, 

ample domestic offices, 12 staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 

Lodge. Loose covered and open-air riding-school. 
SQUASH COURT. WELL-FITTED HUNTER STABLING. 
The whole extending to nearly 6%, ACRES of well laid out grounds. 
PRICE £35,000 

(OR WOULD SELL WITHOUT THE FURNITURE) 

Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SHOULER & SON, Melton Mowbray, 
Leics., or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


In the finest residential section in the heart of the city. 


THIS LOVELY COLONIAL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Completely remodelled and 
redecorated, 
Retaining old atmosphere 

and features. 
master bedrooms, 4 
with terraces, 5 bathrooms, 
central hall, dining room, 
double drawing room and 
porch, usual offices, 2 bed- 
rooms, and dining room in 
former slaves’ quarters. 
Main electricity and water. 
Three wells. 
Two-car garag 
BEAUTIFUL GARDE NS 
OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
forming an ideal setting. 


Five 





FOR SALE COMPLETELY FURNISHED. PRICE £38,000 (offers submitted). 





Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,919) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243). 
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REGent 
4304 


SBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





HINDHEAD 
Occupying a choice position some 650 feet above sea level. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Brick-built and in excellent ordar. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. 
and ¢.), bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 


Easily maintained — with woodland, pine and 
heather, = all 
OUT 2. ACRES 
PRICE EREEHOLD ONLY £6,000. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,359) 





SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage. 
Stone-built garage. 
Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, in all 
AB 3, ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,335) 





NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
A CHARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
witha — of delightful features, at the same time 
to date and in first-class order. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ain electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 
orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all 


7 E 
OR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) 





NORTH DEVON 
Beautifully situate, convenient for Saunton Sands, Barn- 
staple and Ilfracombe, and commanding fine views over the 
estuaries of the Rivers Taw and Torridge. 
A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND CON- 
STRUCTED OF STONE IN THE COTSWOLD STYLE 





In splendid order throughout and containing lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms (4 with basins h. 
and c.), 4 secondary bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s electricity, gas and water. 

Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings. 

Matured gardens laid out at considerable cost and having 
many delightful features, in all 

E ACRE 


ABOUT ON 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
An additional 3 acres of meadow and orchard can be obtained 
if required. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,195) 





_ NEAR SEVENOAKS 

For Sale Freehold only £4,500. 

A CHOICE LITTLE COUNTRY HOUSE 

Designed by an architect and pleasantly situate. 

Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, modern tiled bathroom. 

Company’s electricity and water. jJarage. 
Well laid out gardens with flower beds, lawns, flowering 

shrubs, kitchen garden, etc., in all 

BOUT ONE AC 

& MERCER, as above. 


HANTS, NEW FOREST 
delightful Beaulieu district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
On two floors only and containing 4 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 


A 
Agents: OSBORN (18,362) 





In the 


Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Well laid out wt ns, orchard, woodland, etc., in all 
BOUT 31 AC 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,361) 





BANSTEAD 
Situate within a few minutes’ walk of the village and only two 
minutes from an excellent bus service. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
In first-class order throughout and having many 
attractive features. 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Secluded we I laid out gardens of about a quarter of an 


acre. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 

to include curtains and fittings to all windows, also 
cooker. 

& MERCER, as above. 


Hall, 


Agents: OSBORN (18,192) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 








HERTS—BUCKS BORDERS 


20 miles London amidst completely rural surroundings. High position. 
Delightful southern views. Under 4 miles main line junction station. 
FINE RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
ag meeps TO ABOUT 187 ACRES 
Drive approach guarded by lodge at entrance 
DISTINCTIVE HOUSE GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 
appointed in every detail, completely 

labour-saving to the last degree. 
POLISHED OAK FLOORING THROUGHOUT, 
ATTRACTIVE FIREPLACES, LAVATORY BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
Eight bedrooms, 3-4 bathrooms, 3 delightful reception rooms, billiards and 
games room, study, compact model offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. Company’s water and gas. 
Septic tank drainage. 
STABLING, 3 GARAGES, MODERN COWSHED. 
Very delightful parklike grounds, rock and water garden, large 
walled-in kitchen and fruit garden, orchard, etc. 
EXCELLENT MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 167 ACRES, WITH 
ATTRACTIVE aitctene FARMHOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. 
THREE COTTAGES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 20 OR 187 ACRES 
Possession of House and 20 acres on completion. Possession of 
Farm by Michaelmas next, and possibly earlier by arrangement. 
Personally inspected and confidently recommended by the Owner’s Sole 
Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Most perfectly modernised and 


OAK STAIRCASE, 











SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


HOOK HEATH, WOKING, SURREY 


Half an hour from Waterloo, with an unrivalled 


REGent 2481 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST, OVERLOOKING THE NEEDLES 


Facing ee * and golf links over which is an uninterrupted view of the sea and the 
Isle of Wight. Lymington 6 miles. Bournemouth 12 miles. 





Close to the Golf Club. Picked position. 


train service. 


THE IDEAL FAMILY 
HOUSE 


One of distinctive architec- 
ture with a fine interior and 
a very homely atmosphere. 
Lounge-billiards room 43 ft. 
by 24ft., panelled dining 
room, 2 other reception, 10 
beds. (basins in most), 4 
bath, and 2 dressing rooms. 
Central heating. All main 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT 1936 
Constructed and equipped 
regardless of cost. Oak floors 
throughout. Unspoilable 
position. Large and elegant 
lounge, oak panelled dining 
room, study, sun room and 
beautiful terrace of Pur- 
beck stone, model tiled 
kitchen with Esse cooker, 
staff sitting room, 9 beds. 


4% 











services. Garages for 4, an (basins in all except one), 











excellent 6-roomed cottage 3 baths. Central heating. 
with bath. Hard tennis Main services. Garage for 3. 
court, attractive gardens Nice grounds inexpensive 
and protective woodland. of upkeep. 
4', ACRES. £12,500 OVER TWO ACRES. £10,500 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. *Phone: REG. 2481. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. ’Phone: REG. 2481. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


KENsi 
LONDON, S.W.3 sington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY oie 


For those seeking a definite Bargain 


LOVELY NEW FOREST, 
NEAR RINGWOOD 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME WITH 
16 ACRES 





Four bed, 2 sitting rooms, 2 well-equipped bath 


rooms, model kitchen. 


stabling, greenhouse. Fruit. 
gardens and grounds. 


Garage, Delightful 


FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
and will be sold to the first offering £8,500 at 
which price it is without question a very great 
bargain. Must be inspected at an early date to 


nicely wooded grounds intersected by pretty 
streams and in a setting of completely unspoiled 
countryside. The residence is perfectly appointed 
and in excellent order throughout, having been 


completely reconstructed from an _ old-world 
farmhouse by a writer for his own use. secure. 
MAIN WATER AND ELEC SITY. 
MAI TER AND ELECTRICITY Owner’s Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY; 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 





CENTRAL HEATING, KENsington 0152. 
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GROsvenor 1553 


_o_ GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


TABLISHED 1778 
25, MOU NT ST., GROSV ENOR 8Q., 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





KENT—5 MILES SEVENOAKS 


Centre of large private estate. In a fold of the North Downs, 500 ft. up. 
South aspect. Fine views. Fast trains to London, 35 minutes. 

A GEORGIAN-TYPE 
RESIDENCE 


10 bed., 3 bath., 4 reception. 
Perfectly modernised, in- 
cluding built-in cupboards 
and new oil-fired central 
heating throughout. Main 
electricity and water. Septic 
tank drainage. Garage for 
3 cars. Stabling, etc. 

Delightful garden, partly 
walled and terraced, swim- 
ming pool. Small orchard. 
Service cottage. Range of 
attested farm buildings with 
cow stalls for 10. About 

A . 14 years’ 
lease for sale, at £250 p.a. 





Premium £5,000 for elaborate modernisation. Live and dead farming stock at valuation 
if required, also some fitted carpets. 


Agents: Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2040) 





FAVOURITE PART OF HERTS 


27 miles London. On bus route to London (1} hours). 


BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED 

]) RESIDENCE 
with large rooms and 
numerous’ buildings for 

extra accommodation. 
IDEAL SCHOOL, HOTEL, 

INSTITUTION, ETC. 
22 bed., 11 bath., 4 rec. 
rooms, etc. Main e.l. and 
emergency plant. Excel- 
lent water. Complete cen- 
tral heating. Septic tank 
drainage. Spacious garages 
and buildings. Two lodges. 
Six-roomed — Games 


pav 
Ww ELL-TIMBERED 
ROUN 





Large kitchen gardens with range of glass. Park, arable and wood. 
100 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (4545) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGent 4685) 





FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 


Surrey. Close to Banstead Downs. One mile from Sutton Station with good train service. 
ey. 


A CHOICE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


On two floors only. Fine 
dining hall 30 ft. by 18 ft., 
charming drawing room, 
morning room, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 modern 
bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room. Two garages. Very 
nice garden of 
ONE ACRE 
with lawns, kitchen and 
fruit garden, ete. Modern 
conveniences. 





Recommended by the Agents: W. Lewis Hinp -& Sons, 34, High Street, Sutton, and 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 





Co., Ltp. 
WEST SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs, a few miles from Pulborough. 


FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 300 ACRES INCLUDING CHARMING 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


With lounge (20ft. by 17ft.), 

sitting room (18ft. by 12ft.), 

good dining room, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 


Charming old-world gar- 
dens. Garage for 3 cars. 
Stabling. Five cottages, etc. 
Farm with 200 acres with 
good farmhouse and neces- 
sary buildings. Let on 
yearly Michaelmas tenancy. 


100 acres of valuable wood- 

land with enclosure of oak, 

larch, ash, birch, and 
Corsican firs. 





Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
Photos and plan available. 








SUNNINGHILL 


ASCOT 818 


BERKS _ MRS. N. C. ‘TUFNELL, F.V.A. (3 lines) 





PRINCES RISBOROUGH, BUCKS. 
50 minutes by train b London. 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
with uninterrupted views va the Chiltern Hills. 





WORPLESDON, SURREY 
ATTRACTIVE “Mol De ne N HOUSE 


Facing south. Close to golf courses. 


BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with views across meadowland. Completely modernised. 





Five bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. | Six bedrooms and 3 attic rooms converted from a billiard | Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms and lounge 








’ Main services. room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Modern domestic | hall. Convenient domestic offices and maid’s sitting room. 
THATCHED TUDOR BARN converted into cottage with | offices. Main services. Central heating. Two garages with | Central heating by gas boiler. Main services. Garages for 
TWO ore "abet ——- ss — nea 4 room over. Garden of 23, ACRES 2 cars. Hard tennis court. 
SOTTAGES. Garage. Yalled garden. ” 
20 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 FREEHOLD £7,000 134, ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,800 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 4 Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London’’ 





£3,500 ONE ACRE 


BASINGSTOKE 3} MILES. Quiet position on Common, near main line station 

and bus route. Delightful BLACK AND WHITE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE. 
Two reception (one with large open fireplace), bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main water. 
Gas. New drainage. Garage. Productive garden of AN ACRE.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,138) 





OUTH HAMPSHIRE, 5} miles Romsev, Winchester and Southampton. For 

Sale, Freehold, a REALLY FIRST-CLASS MODERN RESIDENCE. Panelled 
lounge hall, 3 reception, 4 bath., 7 bedrooms (2 h. and c.). Main services. ’Phone. 
Central heating. Double garage. Large workshop, loose box and useful outbuildings. 
Excellent flat. Beautifully disposed grounds, lawns, flowering shrubs, partly walled 
kitchen garden, small wood. 5& ACRES.—TRESIDDER «& Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,065) 





HIASLEMERE, SURREY, 2 miles station, hour London. For Sale, FIRST- 

CLASS SUSSEX FARMHOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 7 bed. (4 h. and c.). 
Main e.l. and water. Central heating. Agacooker. ’Phone. Two garages. Charming 
but inexpensive gardens. HARD TENNIS COURT. Kitchen garden and woodland.— 
13% ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,184) 





DORSET. In old-world village between Bridport and Crewkerne. STONE AND 
SLATED RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, 2 bath., 6 bed. Main e.l. Central 
heating. Garages for 4. Stables for 5. Two cottages (optional). Gardens, tennis and 
other lawns, kitchen gardens, poultry enclosures. FREEHOLD £5,000 without the 
cottages.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,462) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CoO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





WONSTON LODGE, SUTTON SCOTNEY, HANTS 


A VERY CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE with well-proportioned rooms and 

particularly beautiful gardens gently sloping to a small stream. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 
6 bed., 3 bath.; self-contained maisonette of 4 rooms. Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Cottage, stabling, garage, paddock. 3% ACRES FREEHOLD. Auction 
February if unsold privately. 





IVY COTTAGE, WEEDON, BUCKS 
A CHARACTERISTIC HOUSE in retired village near Aylesbury, commanding 
a particularly beautiful view to the Chilterns. Three sitting, w.c., 6 bed., bath. 
Mains. Partly walled garden, paddock. ONE ACRE FREEHOLD. Auction 
February if unsold privately. 





1 

a THE NEW FOREST. A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE of distinctive appea_ 

with about 17 ACRES. Two sitting, 4 bed., 2 bath. Central heating. Mains’ 
Garage. Stabling. £8,250 FREEHOLD. 





Fg ag hyn! HOUSE and 3% ACRES in owt i Sussex. Cloaks, 3 sitting, 
5 bed., bath. All mains. Garage. £7,500. FREEHOLD. 





A SMALL SPORTING ESTATE OF 120 ACRES near Petersfield. 3-4 sitting, 
9 bed (5 basins), 3 bath. Central heating. Own services. Garage, stables and 
2 flats over, cottage. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





ELIZABETHAN THATCHED COTTAGE with STUDIO 


On edge of rural village. Aylesbury 8 miles. 


Contains 2-3 reception 

rooms, studio, 4 bedrooms, 

2 baths., excellent offices 
and garage. 


Main water and electricity. 


Gardens of about 
% ACRE 
surrounded by parklike 
pasturelands. 


FINEST RESIDENTIAL POSITION IN PURLEY 


In a flower-lined private road within easy reach of station. 


Modern House of excep- 
tional character, with un- 
usually spacious rooms and 
first-class equipment. Con- 
tains lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, study, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
very good offices. Garages 
and chauffevr’s quarters. 


GARDENS OF OUT- 
STANDING BEAUTY 
extending to nearly 2 acres, 
with hard tennis court and 
good orchard. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with or without the Contents 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE 





Sole Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, as above. 








Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS = “eis 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


18 miles London. 


BROMLEY, KENT 
12 miles South of the West End. 
EXCELLENT FOR INSTITUTION, CONVERSION, ete. 


ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE MANSION 
in delightful grounds almost all on two floors. 
Twenty-five bedrooms (all with basins), 5 baths, 5 splendid 
reception rooms. 


A SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Central heating. Constant hot water. All services. 3-4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good offices. 


LODGE Two garages. Oil-fired central heating. 


Extensive outbuildings, Garages, etc. 


Five minutes Station for Paddington and Marylebone. 
FREEHOLD WITH 4¥, ACRES FOR SALE 


WITH OR WITHOUT FURNISHINGS 





Also leasehold annexe, 12 rooms, self-contained flat, 
garage, etc. 


ONE ACRE, FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 











Telegrams: 
“ Farebrother, London” 


esea/sie7 FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


DORSET 


Blandford about 7 miles, Dorchester about 12 miles 





XVith-CENTURY ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MANOR HOUSE 
GARAGE, STABLES and OUTBUILDINGS. 
Carefully preserved, modernised, and in good STAFF COTTAGES. 
order. 


MATURED GARDENS. 


PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 5 SECONDARY; BED- 


ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. ABOUT 6 ACRES 





TO LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


For particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 











23, HIGH STREET, 

COLCHESTER © * FO RD & SON Tel.: 3165 (3 lines) 

Main electricity. Excellent water supply from 
deep bore. 





SUFFOLK 
Five miles west of Ipswich. Easily accessible in a 
favoured residential district. 


A MODERN COUNTRY” RESIDENCE OF 
CONSIDERABLE CHARM AND 
CHARACTER IN A SYLVAN SETTING 


Substantially built outbuildings, double garage, etc. 


Charming pleasure garden. Well-stocked vegetable 
Due south aspect. Unspoilt well-timbered garden. Paddock. 


surroundings. 


Three reception, sun parlour (31 ft. x 9 ft. 6 in.), 

cloakroom, excellent domestic offices (Aga), 

children’s playroom, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


3%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,750 


VACANT POSSESSION 
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Ee WILSON & CO. —" 


LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM GREEN RIGG, OXSHOTT, SURREY 


Convenient for Horsham and Dorking in perfect country. Between Esher and Leatherhead. Adjacent to miles of open commons and heath land. 











Pe ake sk 
A SINGULARLY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
SEAUTIFUL SITUATION ON THE SURREY-SUSSEX —— Only 17 miles from London, Erected under architect’s supervision in the farmhouse 
THE OLD-WORLD HOUSE is set within inexpensive gardens with nice old _trees* style. Tastefully appointed and in first-rate order. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, hall and 3 reception. Very fine old oak beams and open : 3 bathrooms. Polished oak floors. Main services. Central heating. 
fireplaces. Main electricity. Good water supply. Garage and 2 cottages, Useful range SPLENDID MODERN COTTAGE and garage (built in keeping with the house). 
of farm buildings. Pasture, arable and a little woodland, 60 ACRES Finely timbered gardens, Hard court. Kitchen garden. 3 ACRES 
- ‘ . For Sale Privately or by Auction later. 
For Sale Privately with VACANT POSSESSION or by Auction later. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RoBINS & HINE, Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1, and 
Sole Agents: WILson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.i. WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








oro a TURNER LORD & RANSOM esl E20 smi 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


OCCUPYING ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY POSITIONS AT BUCKLEBURY 


High up, with glorious views to Highclere and Inkpen Beacon 





Two garages, cowhouse or stabling, good out- 
buildings. Music or playroom. 


THIS WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Paved south terrace. 
Panelling, decorated ceilings. Lies off Bucklebury 
Lawns, rhododendron clumps, tennis court, rose 
and kitchen gardens, orchard. Grass fields of 
18 acres and fine woodland. In all nearly 


Common between Reading and Newbury (bus 
service). 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, 
3 reception rooms (all panelled), sun leggia, fine 46 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
domestic offices, Aga cooker, sitting room. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 2838. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
ELETRICITY, WATER. 











MAIDENHEAD CYRIL JONES, rat waeeo-4 


*TWIXT WINDSOR AND STAINES | ACRES GATE, NEAR BRIGHTON MAIDENS GREEN COTTAGE, 


GARSON CROFT THIS DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE WINKFIELD 





7 





Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 





Cottage and gardener’s flat. Double garage. . 
CHARMING COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 15 ACRES ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


With 4 bedrooms (2 basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Nee eetil iat. MANN biRiy Seemann : WITH 4 ACRES — 
re . - ic . - y 9 § > 3 
Garage. Greenhouse. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 


I mo ag 2 ; : : Two garages. Main services. 
Really sowvely garde n. For Sale by Pabtte See oo early date, with For Sale by Public Auction, February 9 (unless 
Spotless repair and well appointed throughout. previously sold privately). 
For Sale by Public Auction, January 20, unlees sold Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 117, Western Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. CHANCELLORS & Co., High 
privately. Avenue, Brighton, and CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Street, Ascot, and CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., as above. 

















(Tel. 2491). WOOLLEY & WALLIS nn a & ROMSEY 
SHERFIELD ENGLISH, HAMPSHIRE 


Romsey 44 miles, Salisbury 11, Southampton 11. 





CHARMING MODERNISED TUDOR 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Electric light plant and electric pump. 


Modern drainage. 


In delightful surroundings, close to the New Forest 

border. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN and 2 PADDOCKS. 
Two reception rooms, study, 3 bedrooms, bath- IN ALL JUST OVER 2% ACRES 
room, etc. Excellent kitchen with Esse cooker. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,800 





Full particulars from WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey, Hants (Tels.: 129 and 187), and at Salisbury and Ringwood. 
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Telegrams : 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 





‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, (10 lines) 
London.” - J Fi 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
By direction of Bernard le Strange, Esq. 
The Seat of the le Strange family, which has continued in unbroken ownership and residence for very nearly 1,000 years. 
HUNSTANTON HALL, NORFOLK 
14 miles Hunstanton, 8 miles Sandringham, 16 miles King’s Lynn. Ten minutes’ walk of sea. 
HUNSTANTON HALL is a moated and cas- MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND 
tellated historical residence, parts dating from WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. CESS- 
the 14th century. POOL DRAINAGE, 

Approached by drive through the park under > . 172 > 2" va OCs rT 

an Inigo Jones Gateway leading to square GARAGE AND STABLING, 3 MEN'S 
ROOMS, FARMERY, 2 SERVICE COT- 


forecourt continuing over the moat to the 
Henry VII Gatehouse, with Priest’s Bedroom, 
dressing room and china room. 


A suite of reception rooms with original 
Jacobean Grand Staircase and the Great 
Jacobean oak-panelled drawing room. 


The panelling and ceilings, chimneypieces and 
doorways are magnificent, and include the 
work of Grinling Gibbons. 


State bedroom, several other bedrooms and 
staff rooms, 5 bathrooms. 





eit Lif 


Bee tt Lt 





THE FORECOURT, HENRY VII GATEHOUSE 4 





al 
AND JACOBEAN WINGS 





ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 


GARDEN. 


TAGES, 


The gardens and grounds are reputed to be 
amongst the most beautiful in Norfolk, main- 
tained by 3 gardeners. 


The moat, fed by springs, encircles the Hall 
and runs into a large lake. 


The foregoing is for Sale with a small area 
to suit a purchaser’s requirements. 


Further particulars and arrangements to view of the Resident Agent: Mr. W. T. Dixon, The Estate Office, Hunstanton (Hunstanton 137), or the owner’s agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





HAYWARDS HEATH 


3 mile from the station yet perfectly secluded and not overlooked. 
A BEAUTIFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 





IN ALL ABOUT 19% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
1 ; 


(33,206) 


Approached by a long drive 
and standing high with 
distant views. 

Nine bedrooms, dressing 
room, all with basins, 3 
bathrooms, 4 _ reception 
rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
LODGE and 2 COTTAGES 
Beautifully timbered 


grounds, kitchen garden, 
and land. 


KELSO: ADJACENT TO THE TWEED 


PINNACLE HILL 


A fine Georgian House of moderate size, fully modernised and easily run by a small staff 


The residence stands on 
high ground near the town, 
with lovely views. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 5 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms. Excellent ser- 
vice flat with 4 staff rooms, 
bath. Good offices. Main 
water and electricity. Part 
central heating. 
Built-in garage for 3. Stable 
block of 3 boxes, 2 stalls, 
garage. Four-roomed cot- 
tage. Lodge. 
Productive kitchen garden. 
About 500 vards bank trout 
fishing. 


Sole Agents: R. J. 





For Sale privately. 

Carpets, curtains and some furniture at valuation if desired. 
FIRN, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





The whole is about 25 ACRES, with parkland, grass and woodland. 


Vacant Possession of virtually the whole. 


Esq., F.A.L.P.A., 21a, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh 3, ‘and 





Preliminary Announcement. 
By direction of Sir Walter Hargreaves, K.B.E. 


HERTS-ESSEX BORDERS 
BELCHERS FARM, NAZEING, ESSEX 


Broxbourne 3 miles. Epping 6 miles. Ware 6 miles. London 
19 miles. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


Choice Freehold Dairy and Arable Farm, at present carrying 
a licensed T.T. pedigree Guernsey herd, extending to about 
126 acres of level rich land, well farmed and in good heart. 
Attractive half-timbered Residential Farmhouse containing 
4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main elec- 
tricity. Company’s gas and water. Cottage with 2 bed- 
rooms, 2 living rooms, kitchen and scullery. Gas and water 
connected. 


MODERN COWHOUSE with ties for 19. 
buildings. 


Ample other 


The whole forming a compact and complete farm, 
and is to be offered for Sale by Auction at an early 
date (unless previously sold privately). 





Between Maidstone and Tenterden 


Station 14 miles. Tenterden 6 miles. On bus route. 





AN ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE 


Formerly the home of a noted R.A. 


Containing fine old oak and 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 


reception rooms, kitchen. Main water. Garage. Lovely 
tithe barn. Nicely timbered gardens and about 42!, ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 





CHILTERN HILLS 


In lovely position, 500 ft. up. Reading 9 miles, Henley-on- 


Thames 53. Frequent bus service. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER 


Containing 7 best bedrooms, 5 bath, 4 reception, labour- 
saving offices. Central heating. Main electricity_and water. 


Stabling and garages, 2 cottages, farmery and woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


58 ACRES. 


Joun D. Woop & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 











Auction particulars, when ready, from the Auctioneers: ¥ (50,523) 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (31,244) i iat 
’Phone: ’Phone: 
Cheltenham CHAMBERLAINE-BR l Shrewsbury 
53439 (2 lines) 2061 (2 ~~ tines) 


Square, 


1, Imperial 
Street, 


42, Castle 


CHELTENHAM 
SHREWSBURY 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Auctioneers and Land Agents, of Cheltenham and Shrewsbury, announce that they have sold a large number 


of Country Properties, Residential and Agricultural, in the Western Counties during the past six months, and the following is a brief selection. 


The total of 


properties sold by both offices during this period amounts to just over £1,100,000. 


Aston Somerville Hall, Broadway, Worcs. 

Hishbeers Farm, Buckland St. Mary, Devon (with Gribble, 
Booth & Shepherd). 

Woodlands, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

Lanterns, Stinchcombe Hill, Glos. 
Chambers). 

Little Healand, St. Giles-in-the-Wood, Devon. 

Sunnymead Fruit Farm, Broadway, Worcs 

Gliffaes, Crickhowell, Brecon. 

Woodhill Estate, Oswestry, Salop. 

Down House, Itchen Abbas, Hants (acted for purchaser). 

Prospect House, Painswick, Glos. 

Dane Court, Loxwood, Sussex (with Jas. 
Whitlock and Churchman & Son, Horsham). 

Little Hyde Farm, Newnham-on-Severn, 
Jackson-Stops). 

Wold Mill, Cradley, Worcs. 

The Manor House, Wyke Champflower, Somerset. 

Stamford Hill House, Bude, Cornwall. 

Three Cocks Hotel, Breconshire. 

Chadwell Grange, Newport, Salop. 

Gypsy Barn Farm, Cropthorne, Worcs. 


(with Hobbs and 


Styles and 


Glos. (with 





Kemerton Lodge, Bredon, Glos. 

Court End Farm, Lydney, Glos. 

Hill House, Watlington, Oxon (with Wellesley-Smith 
and Co.). 

Ashmead House, Cam.. Glos. 

Frogmore, Ross-on-Wye, Hereford. 

Oakwood, Newent, Glos. 

Broadridge Farm, Torrington, Devon. 

Castle Hotel, Bishops Castle, Salop. 

Downhead Manor Farm, near Yeovil, Somerset. 

Beacenhyrst, Meonstoke, Hants (with Hall, Paine & Foster) 

Three Gables, near Melksham, Wilts (with Jas. Styles 
and Whitlock). 

The Coddington Court Estate, Ledbury, Hereford. 

Grawley Farm, Holsworthy, N. Devon. 

The Criggen, Felindre, Radnor. 

Weston Farm, Priest Weston, Salop. 

Combe Hill, Honiton, Devon (with F. L. Mercer & Co.). 

The Manor Farmhouse, Heddington, Wilts. 

Rudge Hill House, Painswick, Glos. 

Gaunts Earthcott Manor, Almondsbury, Glos. 

Sundorne Grove Farm, near Shrewsbury. 





Hamnish Farm, Kimbolton, Hereford. 

Bewley House, Lacock, Wilts. 

Hole House Farm, Bridport, Dorset. 

Orchards, Snapper, N. Devon. 

Glebe House, Stanway, Glos. 

Twenty-Acre Nursery, near Devizes, Wilts. 

Park Farm, Aldenham, Shropshire. 

Byefields Farm, Storridge, Wores. 

Bradstone Grange, Milton Abbot, Devon. 

Home Paddocks, West Meon, Hampshire ¢with Knight, 
Frank & Rutley). 

Drury Lane Estate, Redmarley, Glos. 

Henstridge House, Henstridge, Somerset (with R. B. 
Taylor & Son). 

Combstock House, Curry Rivel, Somerset. 

Stone Acton Farm, Rushburv, Shropshire. 

Commandry Farm, Crowle, Worcs. 

Mill House, Mathon, Worcs. 

tattle House, Bromham, Wilts. 

New Buildings Farm, Woolhope, Hereford. 

The Village Farm, Preston, Salop. 

St. James’ Priory, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
aren orga FOX & SONS SHE SERS 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 


H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 


By order of the Trustees: re Lt.-Col. and Mrs. L. E. C. Elwes, deceased. SURREY NEAR GUILDFORD 
’ 
TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH Occupying a choice position in lovely wooded countryside on the outskirts of a charming 





Amidst delightful surroundings in one of the finest residential districts adjacent to the old-world village. Close omnibuses, shops and churches. Guildford main line station 
favourite Meyrick Park Golf Course and the West Hants Lawn Tennis Club. 4 miles. Bramley Station } mile. London 35 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN PHEENOLD RESIDENCE, THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD DETACHED 
“ CORNER HOUSE,” LITTLE FOREST ROAD RESIDENCE 

Five principal bedrooms (4 is brick-built and partly 

with h. and c. basins), 2 tile-hung, has herring-bone 

secondary bedrooms, 2 bonded brickwork eleva- 

bathrooms, 3. excellent tions and a tiled roof. 

reception rooms, complete It is in excellent order 

domestic offices. throughout and ready for 


immediate occupation. 


3-4 bedrooms (3 with h. and 
c.), bathroom, entrance hall, 
cloakroom, lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, 2 separate 
w.c.s. Main electricity, gas, 
water and drainage. 


Part central heating. All 
main services. Double 
garage. 


Pleasant and easily main- 
tained garden. 





VACANT POSSESSION Detached garage. Con- 
; servatory. Coal, wood and 
oncompletionofpurchase tool stores. 
To be Sold by Auction on the Premises on Wednesday, February 9, 1949, The charming gardens are easy to maintain and comprise large lawns, rose gardens, 
at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). flower borders, ornamental pond and kitchen garden with several fruit trees. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & HayDon, Westover Chambers, Hinton Road, IN ALL ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
sournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 








BURLEY, NEW FOREST BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


: — as : Four miles Brockenhurst and Lymington, 12 miles Bournemouth, 13 miles Southampton. 
In the heart of this beautiful district within easy reach of the golf course. 14 miles from 


Southampton, 16 miles from Bournemouth. THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
A CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE Comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 
Constructed of part stone Having south aspect and ~ Ra MernaN nN, anit tae 
and thatched roof and con- extensive views. Six bed- . 
taining 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
rooms, charming drawing entrance hall, anteroom, 
room, dining room, en- dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
trance hall, cloak room, vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
roomy kitchen. lent up-to-date offices. 
Main electricity and water. Spacious storage. Out- 
Excellent garage. houses. Garage. Two cot- 


tages. Dairy. Modern cow- 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 


The grounds form a par- 
ticularly pleasing feature of 
the property with their 
lawns, flower beds, orna- 
mental pond, productive 
kitchen garden and two 
paddocks, the whole com- 








prising an area of about 24', ACRES 
2%, ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION on completion of purchase. PRICE £14,750 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Agents: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


Enjoying perfect seclusion yet only a short distance from a good main road. Ringwood 3 miles, Bournemouth 14 miles, Southampton 20 miles 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


with picturesque house well modernised in keeping with 
its old-world character. 


Four bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, charming 
lounge, dining room, excellent kitchen and domestic offices 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


GARAGE. STABLING. STORE SHEDS. GREEN- 
HOUSE 


SE. 
The gardens and grounds include tennis and other lawns. 


Matured fruit trees and bush fruit. Kitchen garden, arable 
and pasture lands, the whole comprising an area of over 


16 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 





For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WEST SUSSEX NEAR FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS 


Occupying a delightful position in a sylvan setting close omnibus routes. Pulborough 7 miles. 
Vorthing 9 miles. Brighton 15 miles. 


IDEAL FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR COUNTRY HOTEL. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD PROPERTY 





Very nicely situated facing south and only about 16 miles from Bournemouth. 


A PARTICULARLY CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
recently restored and in good order throughout. 
Sleepy Hollow Hotel, . 
song Two bedrooms, bathroom, : : : 4 
st eee S lang charming lounge living room é ” ed 
dining room, writing room, 17 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., lounge, : ‘ 
study or office, cloakroom, - are 
excellent domestic offices. kitchenette. 
Main electricity and power. 
Main water. Partial central Garage. 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Garages for 3 cars. Cottage. . 
Delightful grounds includ- Delightful garden of about 
ing paved terraces, lawns, a Quarter of an Acre. 
fish pool and natural wood- 
land, in all about 
COMPANY’S WATER. 














2, ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction (unless nc aa sold by private treaty) at Warnes Calor gas cooking. 
Hotel, Worthing, on W y 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BOWLES & STEVENS, 3, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing. PRICE £4,780 FREEHOLD 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 


(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams : 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1949 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet — 
and Haslemere 











OXSHOTT AND 
LEATHERHEAD 


Opposite golf course. 


c.4 





PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


In first-class order, with good entrance hall and cloakroom, 
2 fine reception rooms (1 with parquet dancing floor), also 
a sun room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices. 


All Co.’s mains, and central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. Tennis and other 
lawns, crazy paved terrace, Dutch garden, good kitchen 
garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


ONLY £8,750 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended: HARRODS L‘TD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 


KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 





AMIDST THE CHILTERNS c.2 


Occupying a high and secluded position in delightful country 
3 miles from Chesham. 





MODERN COPY OF AN ELIZABETHAN 
COTTAGE 


Lounge, dining room, maid’s sitting room, 4-5 bedrooms, 
2 well-fitted bathrooms. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage and workshop. 
Delightful grounds, fine orchard, small paddock. 
planted with oats, barley and peas. 


IN ALL ABOUT 61%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


3 acres 





OLD HUNSTANTON c.l 


Adjoining the championship golf course, overlooking the sea 
with direct access to the sands. 


BETWEEN DORKING AND 
HORSHAM c.l 


Buses to station. One hour to Town by electric service. 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Especially well maintained. 


Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (basins hot and cold), 
2 bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Detached modern cottage with bathroom and _ services, 


fine garage. 
The pleasure grounds and kitchen garden are a feature. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. INGRAM, WATSON & SON, 

Hunstanton (Tel. 25), and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 

Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 810). 





EAST SUSSEX c.2 


Tn lovely undulating country between Tunbridge Wells, and 
Eastbourne. Excellent bus connection. 





ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX COTTAGE 


Two reception rooms, loggia, 3 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Complete central 
heating. Aga cooker. 
GARAGE. 


Economie but lovely gardens and piece of woodland and 
grass, 
IN ALL ABOUT 21, ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


LTD., 34-36, Hans 
KE Nsington 1490. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 


Crescent, 
Extn 809). 





CHARMING PART OF SUSSEX .3 


Leading to an unspoilt village and about 12 miles from the 
coast. 





CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
FACING SOUTH 
Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. 


Lodge with 2 Matured garden with flower beds. 
Vegetable garden. 


rooms. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490, Extn. 807). 





SURREY, DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 0.3 


Ahout 350 ft. above sea level, about 2 miles Reigate Hill. 





eee 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Hall, 


ae ~- te 


4 reception, billiards, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. 
Grounds of great charm, handsome specimen trees, lawns, 
kitchen garden, productive orchards, in all about 
4, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
KENsington 


Inspected and recommended by 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (Tel: 
1490, Extn, 807). 





PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


Equipped with modern conveniences. 


Three reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, and 2 bath- 
rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. SEPTIC TANK 
DRAINAGE. 
Aga cooker and Ideal boiler. 
GARAGE, COTTAGE, 
Exceptional garden and meadow. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
6,000 GNS. FREEHOLD, OPEN TO OFFER 


Sole Agents: HARRODS 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 


LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 





EASTCOTE, NEAR PINNER  .4 
GENUINE QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 





With lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete offices. 
ALL CO.’S MAINS. 


GARAGE. LARGE BARN, ETC. 


Attractive garden with fine old trees, tennis court, kitchen 
garden, large paddock. 


IN ALL 7 ACRES 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 





WEST ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 


Standing high with wonderful views of the Solent and coastline. 





MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED 
RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 rooms in 


annexe for married couple. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


RZ AGE. 


Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Tel: 2451 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
in grounds of 


Lounge 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 

Excellent domestic offices. 
cO.’S ELECTRICITY, 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 





“THE CHASE,” WEEKE 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 


about ONE ACRE 


hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 6 
bathrooms. 


GAS AND WATER. 


WINCHESTER 


Close to the Royal Winchester Golf Course. 





Express train service to London in 1} hours. 


TIMBERED 


The whole 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


{unless 


TWO GARAGES. 

GROUNDS WITH TENNIS 
COURT. 

has been well maintained and is 

generally in good order. 


IN THE NEW YEAR 


previously sold privately).; 














Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & Co., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. Tel. 2451. 

AUCTIONS | WANTED FOR SALE FOR SALE 

LE : | ONDON (within 100 miles). Wanted AST SUFFOLK. Fine old Character ULTON BROAD, Lowestoft. “Wood- 
By sata of the Boscatore. WELLS urgently to buy by client, first-class T.T. Residence dating from 1700, with Queen ou! lands,’’ Elm Tree Road, Carlton Colville, 
Nearly 450 ft. above sea level, within easy Dairy and Mixed Farm, from 200 acres Anne and Georgian features, close boating To be sold with possession, Gentleman’s 
ce iy f tt C wot 2 ‘ yhence pete ed upwards, with gentleman’s modernised resi- river, in small town, 8 miles sea. Cloakroom, Freehold Modern Residence. Built 1931. On 
ee ee. ae dence, 6-7 bedrooms upwards.—Owners, solici- lounge hall, 3 reception, maid’s sitting room, main bus route $ mile from Broads and railway 


is reached in under the hour. The delightful 
Freehold Property known as 
WAVERTREES, 2, CAMDEN PARK 
comprising a detached residence on two floors. 
Fitted with all modern conveniences, and 
ready for immediate occupation. Seven bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Attractive gardens with lawns sloping to the 
south, in all about 1} acres. Vacant possession 
on completion. 
BRACKETT & SONS 
will offer for Sale the above Freehold Property 
to Public Auction (unless previously sold) at 
the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, 
January 28, 1949, at 3 p.m. Particulars and 
conditions of sale of the Vendor’s Solicitor: 
FREDERICK H. NYE, Esq., 15, Prince Albert 
Street, Brighton, 1, or (with orders to view) 
of the Auctioneers: 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153 (2 lines). 
SOUTH DEVON 
Between Torquay and Paignton. 
STANTOR BARTON FARM, 
SCADSON POULTRY FARM 
and several enclosures of valuable accommo- 
dation land to a total area of about 300 acres, 





let and producing £635 per annum. To be 
sold by Public Auction, in lots, by 

Messrs. WAYCOTTS 
in February, 1949. Solicitors: Messrs. 


EastLey & Co., The Manor Office, Paignton. 


TO LET 


SSEX. WwW ithin easy reach of London. To 
be let on lease, an attractive Queen Anne 
Residence. Four reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, stabling, garage and useful out- 
buildings. Attractive grounds and productive 
garden. In all about 17 acres.—Apply: 
Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Head Office: 
2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. . 
HROPSHIRE -HEREFORDSHIRE 
BORDER. To let for an indefinite period, 
simply furnished Farmhouse in a remote part 
of the Welsh Border. Three bedrooms, sitting 
room, dining room, kitchen, bathroom, w.c. 
Good outbuildings and garden. Telephone. 
Cooking and lighting by oil.—Apply, Box 
365, 








§'TTINGBOURNE, Kent (2 miles south). 

To let furn., picturesque Georgian Country 
Res., in an unspoiled village. Five principal 
bedrms., nursery, maid’s bedrm., 2 bath., 
3 rec., writing rm., spacious dom. offices, cent. 
heatg. Pleasant grounds, tennis court, 
stabling, garage 3 cars. Rent 15 gns., incl. 
2 gardeners’ wages.—Apply, Sole Agents: 
HEDLEY PETERS & SON, Estate Agents, 
Sittingbourne. 

URREY. Exceptionally well- -planned un- 
furnished self-contained Flats. 400 ft., 
10 min. station, 5 min. Green Line, buses, 
London 20 miles. Central heating, constant 
hot water, gas fires, electric points, h. and c. 
basins, garages, garden, caretaker. Rents 

£250-£400 exclusive.—Box 1356. 


WANTED 


BUCKS. BERKS, OXON, HANTS OR 
WEST su SSEX, within 60 miles of 
London. Wanted, Farm of 100 or more acres 
with house. Good price will be paid. Posses- 
sion at agreed date.—Box 1313. 

“OUNTRY RESIDENCE i hour to Lon- 














don req., 12-15 bed., 4 rec., domestic 
quarters, good outbuildings, gardens, green- 
house, garage, 5-20 acres, cottage pref., to 





rent unfurn. ‘ baying considered if price very 
reasonable.—Reply: oui SNNOX, 44, Pattison 
Road, London, N.W.2 
DORSET, East Devon, West Hants, Cots- 
wolds and nearby counties. The demand 
for medium-size Country Properties, with 
one or more acres, is persistent, particularly 
for those of a ‘ ‘period’? character, and RUMSEY 
AND RuMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch "Road, Bournemouth, would be 
interested to hear from any owners contem- 
plating disposal, or their agents or solicitors. 








tors or agents invited to send particulars to 
TRESIDDER & C 0., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


SOUTHERN HALF OF ENGLAND. 
Active buyer is seeking to purchase Resi- 
dential and Agricultural Estate with about 
100 acres minimum up to 500 acres, together 
with attractive residence, good buildings and 
cottages; distance from London no object, but 
would like to be within reach of good market 
town. Possession required not later than 
Michaelmas 1949 but earlier for preference.— 
Please send particulars to Major K., c/o F. L. 
MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: 
REGent 2481. (u sual commission re quired). 


URREY-HANTS BORDERS. Required, 

modern House with 6 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, etc. Two garages and at least 1 acre of 
garden.—Details, price, etc., to W. K. MOORE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Tel.: WALlington 5577. Reference M.R. 
(U sual commission required.) 


SURREY PREFERABLY. <A _ modern 
Freehold House of character required, 4-5 
bedrooms, 15-25 miles of Town with good 
train service. From £5,000 to £7,500 will be 
paid for a suitable property.—ELLIs Copp 
AND Co., Surveyors, 210, Upper Richmond 
Road, 8. W.15. PUTne y 4533/4/5. 


WEST [ST SUSSEX OR HANTS. Wanted 
to buy, small Period House or Cottage 
(not thatched), about 3 rec., 4 bed., etc., main 
electricity, "phone. Small garden (paddock 
liked). —Full particulars and price to Box 1311. 


ORKSHIRE PREFERRED. Ww anted tc to 
buy or on long lease, large Country House 
with home farm, over 350 acres.—Box 1094. 


FOR SALE 


AMBRIDGE. On the Gog Magog Hills. 

A first-class Residential Property, healthily 
situated and with fine views. The attractive 
modern Residence is mainly in hand, with 
part let off as a furnished maisonette and the 
whole comprises the following accommoda- 
tion: Hall, 5 reception rooms, study, nursery, 
11 main bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
2 servants’ bedrooms and ample domestic 
offices. Central heating, main electricity, 
excellent water supply, drainage on modern 
principles, telephone. Garage block, stabling 
and useful outbuildings. Charming gardens 
and grounds. Gardener’s cottage and chauf- 
feur’s rooms. 18 acres. Freehold and free 
from tithe and land tax. Vacant possession 
will be given on completion of the purchase 
with the exception of the maisonette which is 
let on a monthly furnished tenancy.—Par- 
ticulars from the Agents: Messrs. BIDWELL 
AND Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Head Office: 
2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 


EVON. 58. coast, near first-rate goli 

course and boating, in picked spot, over- 
looking lovely estuary and sea. Unique end 
luxuriously fitted modern Res., oak wood- 
work, floors and panelling, cloakroom (h. and 
c.), 2-4 rec., 5-7 bed. (h. and c.), 2 baths. 
Cent. heat. Main e.l. Garage and flat. Tenis 
lawn and gdns., 2 acres. Freehold £15,000, 



































or to let furn.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., 
Exeter. (7694) 
EPsom DOWNS. Beautifully planned 


Residence of character and unique charm 
in a glorious rural setting, approached by 
sweeping drive. Built in 1938, in immaculate 
condition and having oak block and strip 
flooring throughout, complete central heating, 
oak flush doors, etc. Panelled entrance hall 
with cloakroom, magnificent oak beamed 
lounge (27 ft), oak-nanelled study, sun lounge, 
4 bedrooms (2 with wash basins). luxurious 
bathroom, tiled domestic offices. 4 acre lovely 
gardens, tennis court, greenhouse. Garage. 
Price £6,500 freehold.—For details of this and 
many similar properties, write or phone 
LINCOLN & CO., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, Manor 
Road, W: allineton, Surrey. WwW ALlington 6601 
(10 lines). (Folio 3532) 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Mains services. 
Large garage. Delightful walled grounds of 
about 1 acre. Freehold £6,500. Recommended. 
—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich (Tel. 5)/4334. 


E'RE. Oughterard, Co. Galway; 1 mile from 
Lough Corrib. Small Salmon Fishery for 
sale, together with lovely building site and 
most attractive waterfall. —Box 1310. 


SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. Excep- 

tional opportunity to acquire first-class 
Residential Holding as a going concern. 
102-acre Attested Dairy and Fruit Farm, with 
architect designed residence, secondary farm 
house, cottage, modernised buildings, g 
water supply, own electricity. Pedigree 
Attested Jersey herd (30 head), growing crops, 
implements and machinery. All-in price 
£20,000 with possession.—Full particulars 
from Sole Agents: BOARDMAN & OLIVER, 
Sudbury, Suffolk (‘phone 2247). 

SSEX (Colchester 44 miles, good bus ser- 

vice). Attractive Residence of the Tudor 
and Georgian periods, with exposed oak 
beams, 3 charming reception, 4-6 bedrooms 
(2 basins), 2 bathrooms (h./c.). Mains water, 
electricity, central heating throughout. Double 
garage, stabling. Cottage (let). Attractive old 
garden about 1 acre. Freehold £7,300. Owner 
going abroad.—WoopcockK & Son, Ipswich 
(Tel. 4334/5) 


INDHEAD, SURREY. Most attractive 

small Country House amid some of the 
loveliest country in Surrey. Completely 
secluded in its own pine and heather grounds 
about 3 acres. Four bedrooms, 2 large recep- 
tion, hall cloakroom, up-to-date and com- 
pletely labour-saving offices. Central heating, 
h. and c. basins, etc. Garage. Freehold only 
£6,000.—MoorRE & Co., Auctioneers, Carshal- 




















ton. Tel.: WALlington 2606. (Folio 6715/17) 
ENT. Beautiful rural position, 2 miles 
Ashford with ready access London. 


Residence of charm and dignity, 5 prin. bed. 
and dressing, 2 bath, 3 rec., etc. Main water, 
elec. and drainage. Tel., garage, stabling, 
cottage. Old English gardens and beautifully 
timbered grounds, with trout stream, 9} acres. 
Possession. Freehold £12,000.—GEERING AND 
COLYER, Ashford, Kent. 


LOUGH CORRIB, GALWAY (EIRE). 
Freehold. Modernised Family Fishing 
Lodge for sale on shores of lough. Fishing, 
rough shooting, gocd hunt near. Six bedrooms, 
2 reception, usual offices. Outhouses and cot- 
tage. Calor gas: new range. 1 acre land and 
own turf bog. Reasonable offer accepted for 
quick sale.—Write owner: WALKER, Green- 
field, Headford, Galway. 
ALCOMBE ESTUARY, SOUTH 
DEVON, BETWEEN TORQUAY, 
PLYMOUTH. Gentleman’s delightful Marine 
Residence. 150 ft. foreshore frontage and 
sands. 50 sq. miles estuary yachting. Modern 
residence, redecorated throughout. Five bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, sun loggia, usual offices, 
telephone, garage, lovely easy-run garden. 
Delightful sea-view terraces. Insurpassable 
country and seaside scenerv. Private bathing 
beach and moorings. Freehold £9,250.— 
BCM/PNL, London. 


SUFFOLK COAST (unspoilt). 

surroundings, glimpses of sea. 
and modernised farmhouse-stvle Residence 
with 4 acres. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 4-7 
bedrooms, bathroom (he ). Excellent water, 
electricity. Stabling and ample farm build- 
ings: paddock, woodland ; of special appeal to 
those interested in horses. Freehold £6,250.— 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich (Tel. 4334/5). 














Woodland 
Converted 


WEST NORFOLK. C harming Residence, 
well appointed and in excellent struc- 
tural and decorative repair, containing 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 3 principal bedrooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and w.c.s, good 
domestic Offices and outbuildings. 24 acres of 
inexpensive timbered grounds. Usual services 
including central heating. £8,000.—Particu- 
lars from CHARLES Haweins & Sons, Bank 
Chambers, King’s Lynn (Tel. 2370). 


station, 2 miles from Lowestoft sea front. 
Wooded surroundings. Five bedrooms, 4 with 
basins (h. and c.), dressing room, tiled bath- 
room, 3 w.c.s, linen cupboard, lounge hall 
with fiench doors to loggia, 3 reception rooms, 
excellent domestic offices including laundry 
and pantry with built-in shelves, cupboards 
and sink. Main electric light. Gas. Company’s 
water. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
Built-in cocktail cabinet. Built-in cupboards. 
Electric plugs in all rooms. Hatchway from 
dining room to kitchen. Immersion heater. 
Gas geyser in kitchen. Outbuildings. Attrac- 
tive summer house. Telephone connections to 
three rooms including one bedroom. Very 
attractive grounds, well kept up with excellent 
tennis lawn, yew hedge, orchard, flower beds 
and borders. Rockery with many varieties 
bulbs and flowering shrubs. In all nearly 
2 acres.—Further particulars from CATCHPOLE 
AND RICHARDS, 58, London Road North, 
Lowestoft. Tel. 226. 
URREY-HANTS BORDER. Luxuriously 
modernised period House in lovely hilly 
country. L-shaped; built of stone with tiled 
roof and lofty ceilings. Hall, 3 reception, 
6 bed. (h. and c.), 3 bath, plus 1 in staff ins 
All mains. Central heating. Garage. Charm 
gardens. For sale freehold. ROEHAMPTON. 
Charming modern House (1936) in one of the 
best positions. Very well planned on two 
floors. Hall, 2 rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. Radiators 
and all conveniences. Garage and pretty gar- 
den. Reasonable price freehold. ONLY 
£5,250 FREEHOLD. Really attractive 
period cottage (with annex) on the Chiltern 
Hills between Henley and Wycombe. Four 
bed., 2 rec., bath., plus 4-roomed cottage 
adjoining (could be incorporated). Main elec- 
tricity and water. Garage. Garden.—J. 
EWART GILKFS & PARTNERS, 2, Hans Road, 
London, 8.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 00 0066. 
USSEX, NEAR COAST. Midst 23 square 
miles of permanently preserved downland 
country. Modern Gentleman’s Residence 
beautifully fitted, on two floors, sun loggia, 
cloakroom, — hall, dining and 
drawing rooms all with oak flooring, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, compact and shut-off 
offices and servants’ qtrs. Central heating. 
Double garage, pleasant garden easy to main- 
tain, superb views to sea. Freehold £12,500. 
In excellent order.—HEFFORD, PARRIS AND 
HOLMES, 51, Gildredge Road, : Eastbourne 
(Tel. 956), and Croft Road, Crowborough 
(Tel. 95). 
USSEX. Near Hastings, with views of the 
sea. Eminently suitable for Country Club 
or Hotel, Convalescent or Holiday Home, 
Conference Centre, School or Institutional 
purposes. A _ particularly fine castellated 
Mansion, standing in parklands and playing 
fields, extending to about 190 acres, including 
a home farm of 72 acres. 22 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms. Garage, lodge, cot- 
tage. The whole property is modernised and 
in good order throughout. Ready for immedi- 
ate occupation. Originally costing many 
thousands of pounds, the property is now 
offered for sale with vacant possession (the 
home farm being let on a yearly tenancy at 
£140 p.a.) at the ridiculously low price of 
£32,500.—Fullest particulars and photographs 
from the Estate Agents: KNIGHT & Co., 14, 
Cromwell Place, London, 8.W.7. KEN. $234. 














ILTSHIRE (NEAR CHIPPENHAM). 

In Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. Gentle- 
man’s Residence with farm adjoining village 
about 320 ft. above sea level. 14 hours by 
rail from Paddington. The house, beautifully 
appointed and recently decorated throughout, 
contains 4 reception rooms, 8 best bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms and usual domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main water and electricity. The 
home farm (156 acres) together with bailiff’s 
house, 6 excellent cottages, good stabling and 
usual farm buildings is in first-class order. For 
sale by private treaty with vacant possession 
of whole on completion.—For further particu- 
lars or permission to view apply to: Messrs. 
RYLANDS & Co., The Mead House, Cirencester 
(Tel.: Cirencester 53). 














SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 
NEW LIFE in sunny Australia for first-class 
Cook and Housemaid, friends, college trained, 

under 45, British nationality, for private home, 

four adults, one child; ideal modern conditions: 
own bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, beautiful 
surroundings near thriving city of Wollongong, 

N.S.W. coast. Excellent wages. Suitable appli- 

cants interviewed London.—Address inquiries, 

stating credentials, experience, etc., to Box 1326. 

UCKS COUNTY COUNCIL. Appointment of 
FORESTRY OFFICER. Applications are 
invited for the post of Forestry Officer at a salary 
in grade A.P.T. VIII of the National Scales of 

Salaries, namely £685 by £25 to £760 per annum. 

Applicants must hold a University degree or 

diploma in Forestry and must have had wide 

experience in all matters relating to the manage- 
ment of woodlands and nurseries. Duties will 
include the supervision of the woodlands on the 

Council’s Green Belt and other estates, and also 

advising on the operation of woodland preserva- 

tion Orders under the Town and Country Planning 

Act, 1947. The appointment is superannuable and 

subject to medical examination. Further parti- 

culars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications must 

be delivered by February 7, 1949.—GUY R. 

CROUCH, Clerk of the Bucks County Council, 

County Hall, Aylesbury. December, 1948. 

HOUSEMAN required, country house, Hereford- 
shire, on bus route 2 miles market town. 

Able 








Family two. Cook and daily maid kept. 
drive car a convenience, Good references essen- 
tial. Ex-Service man considered. Good staff 
sitting room.—Box 1927. 
Wanted 
ROP SPRAYING BY AIRCRAFT. Ex Pilot, 
26, single, seeks permanent situation piloting 
in above or similar capacity, any country.—Write 
Box 1316. 
ENTLEMAN, aged 41, desirous of change, 
seeks position of trust in country or coastal 
area where accommodation for wife and self avail- 
able. Over 20 years in present employment large 
London office, administrative position. Excellent 
experience of accounts, etc., good typist. Willing 
to travel. Excellent references. —Box 1318, 
ENTLEMAN (27), hard worker with 18 months’ 
experience fruit farming, desires obtain 
wider practical experience on mixed farm where 
can live in and also learn clerical side of farming. 
Might eventually take financial interest if 
desired.—Box 1273. 
OSTESS, HOUSEKEEPER. Regular officer's 
widow (42) desires position, country house, 
hotel or club. Experienced hostess, accustomed 
to staff. Bridge player, own car. Salary im- 
material.—Box 1323. 
ADY GARDENER, 41, well trained with hort. 
dip. and year’s experience in fruit and veg., 
wishes post of trust, caretaking, etc., where nice 
homely accommodation can be provided. Twelve 
years last post.—Box 1322. 
LONDon- -TRAINED experienced Lady Secre- 
tary desires position with Gentleman Farmer 
Estate Manager. Experience pedigree records. 
Keen participant country pursuits. —Box 1339. 
YOUNG WIDOW requires post housekeeper to 
gentleman, or hotel receptionist. Sugges- 
tions ? Cook/Chauffeuse/Secretary.—BARNES, 
c/o 14, Graham Road, Purley, Surrey. 


GARDENING 

CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 

labour in the kitchen garden. £131, carriage 
paid. 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. Walford & Co., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 
Au can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 

GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48, 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 

LPINE STRAWBERRY, fruits continuously 

from June to November. Very hardy and 
easily grown. Produces heavy crops of well- 
flavoured fruit year after year. Strong plants, 
12/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 
NEw and s/h Auto-Culto, British Anzani and 

Fordson Tractors, Allen Motor Scythes, 
Rotary Cultivators, Motor Hoes, Motor Mowers 
and Gang Mowers. Machines overhauled. H.P. 
terms.—FARMFITTERS, LTD., Kingshill Works, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 

N half an acre and up, you can afford to own 

the ‘“‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


























Ros. Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: 
Reading 83196. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 

Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 








“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES © 


For ‘Sale See ML oo 
194 1947, 1948, new condition, complete 
Special Wedding Issues, etc. Carriage 
Paid, £9 or nearest offer.—WATERS, 20, North 
Park Grove, Roundhay, Leeds 8. 


OUNTRY LIFE: Jan. 5, 12, 19; April 27; July 27; 
Aug. 10; Sept. 7, 1945; Sept. 20, 1946; Oct. 31, 
yon March 5 onwards, 1948.—Box 1295. 


OUNTRY LIFE,” Nov. 9, 1945, to Dec. 26, 1947 
—110 copies, excellent condition.—Offers to 

Box 1304. sa Re’ eae s ace 
RIVATE subscriber can offer ‘‘Country Life,’’ 
“Field,’’“‘Illustrated London News,”’ ‘Sporting 
& Dramatic,”’ ‘‘Life,”’ “Time,” ‘“‘Punch,”’ ‘‘Farmers 
Weekly” and ‘“‘Stockbreeder’’ and several others 
in perfect order, one month after issue.—Box 1305. 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 


1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





A DELAIDE HOUSE, BEACH STREET, DEAL, 
within a few minutes of the Royal Cinque 


Ports Golf Course. Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 
ea eS ae Sli PEO 
RGYLLSHIRE, ~ ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 


INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Ownfarm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking. 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J.R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 13, 
Visitors : 45. 


RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. C CORK, 
EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of Ire- 
land. Good snipe and woodcock shooting. First- 
class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires and 


every comfort. Inclusive terms 8 to9 gns. Write 
for brochure A 
ALLYNAHINCH > ~ CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 


IRELAND. A ‘‘Failte’’ Hotel offering every 
comfort and excellent catering. Delightfully 
situated in own grounds. Mild climate. Shooting 
rights over 40,000 acres reserved for guests.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 


BotLeicH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 
Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Moderate winter terms. Recom- 
mended by A.A. and R.A. Cc. Telephone: Botley 39. 


RIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel. 9202 
(4lines). Telegrams: ‘“‘Royalbion.’’ Phe ideal 
hotel for r winter holiaays. 


ROADSTAIRS.  Sea- front superior “Guest 

House has vacancies. Permanent guests 
taken. Special reduced terms.—‘‘Camperdown,”’ 
Eastern Esplanade. 


HARMOUTH HOUSE, CHARMOUTH, | DORSET: 

will re-open from the end of February. Sum- 
mer guests are asked if possible to book from 
Thursdays. 


ORKBEG HOTEL, ‘WHIT: 4ATE, C.CORK. For 

winter residence. Special terms. Beautiful 
comfortable Country Mansion on Cork Harbour. 
Shooting, riding. Own produce. Brochure on 
request. 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. “CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
ffee; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, Hacking, Golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 
sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. . SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 


EVONSHIRE, Exmouth, Mild, sheltered 

winters. SUMMERS HOTEL. R.A.C. ap- 
pointed, invites} inquiries for temporary or per- 
manent residence. Your pleasure assured. 
Extensively recommended locally, medical and 
legal professions. Proprietor gives personal 
service. 

INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 

are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 

ORNOCH CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHER- 

LAND. The comfort and good cooking of a 
20th-century Country House in this historic 16th- 
century Castile, now a first-class modern Hotel. 
Central heating and log fires. Spring interior 
beds. Beautiful garden. Close to famous Royal 
Dornoch golf links. Excellent dry winter climate. 
Special winter terms, 4% guineas a week. 
Licensed.—Proprietor: THOMAS BURNS. _ Tel.: 
Dornoch 16. 
EAVES 3 HALL. Overlooking the Ribble Valley, 

lying 2% miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably 
the most delightful country hotel in the North. 
Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves its fame 
as ‘One of the stately homes of England.’’ Exten- 
sive grounds, putting greens, tennis court, 
bowling green, fishing (private stretch on Ribble), 
golf and shooting in vicinity. Self-contained 
suites available, giving home privacy with com- 
plete hotel service. Attractive terms for book- 
ings of three months and over. Brochure sent on 





request.—EAVES HALL, LTD., (Tel. No. 561), 
Near Clitheroe. Quote C. 
ASTBOURNE. QUEENSBOROUGH HOTEL, 


GRAND PARADE, now reopened. Situated 
on island site on sea front, near Wish Tower. 
Facing due south with sea view from all public 
rooms and most bedrooms. Spacious lounges and 
sun verandah. Under personal supervision of 
resident director. Terms on application. "Phone 
5416. 


ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
Under Royal Patronage. A.A.****, R.A.C, 
Dignity without ceremony; sublime comfort 
without ostentation; perfection in cuisine and 
service and a grand position by the sea. Every 
amenity to be expected of a first-class hotel, 
including a full licence. Tel. 903-4. 
GArBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Excellent sva trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. Neilson. 
OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 
AIDENHEAD. ELBURY RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL, Ray Park Avenue (near bridge and 
bus route). A.A. 4to5ens. ’Phone 1552. 
ERSEY. LA CHAIRE, ROZEL, reopening 
April1. Country home atmosphere, good food, 
fully licensed. Peace, rest and friendship assured. 
—Apply: MAJOR WIGRAM 


Personal and Trade 4/-5 (mi (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





__ HOTELS AND GUESTS 


y OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON, THE WHITE 

HART, Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 

ONITON, S. DEVON. DEER PARK HOTEL. 

As lovely as it sounds, A Georgian Mansion 
of dignity and charm in 25 acres beautiful park- 
land. Home Farm produce, attested Jersey herd. 
Cheerful service; unusually good food. Central 
heating, h. and c. all bedrooms. Squash, tennis, 
billiards, table tennis. Licensed. *Phone: 
Honiton 64. 


OTEL TRESANTON, ST. “MAWES. Country 

House Hotel in sheltered bay. Beautifully 
furnished, every modern convenience. First-class 
cuisine. Club bar. Terms from 25/- a day. Car 
transport available Truro.—Resident Manager: 
A. MILES HUMBERT. St. Mawes 322. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


OOPS INN, HORNS CROSS, N. “DEV ON. 

Terms: October 15 to February 28 from 7 gns. 
Good food, own farm. Hunting and hacking. Golf 
at Westward Ho! 6 miles.—’Phone: Horns Cross 
222. 








SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 

Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 


ANDSCAPE HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB, 

DOONASS, LIMERICK (6 miles). I.T.B. Grade 
A, R.LA.C., A.A. On the River Shannon. Own 
farm and garden produce; every home comfort, 
constant hot water, excellent cuisine, licensed. 
Salmon fishing, river bathing, rough shooting, 
clock golf, tennis, table tennis, etc. Convenient 
to Shannon Airport. 


UDDIFORD, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 
BROOMHILL. At reduced winter terms 
enjoy the amenities of well-managed hotel, with 
homely atmosphere, comfortable country house. 
Billiards. Really good country fare. 150 acres 
own grounds. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
EWQUAY, TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds, h. and c. in all bedrooms, Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns. Special winter terms from 





re inc. . 
TTERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON. A.A.andR.A.C. Warmth, courtesy and 


comfort during winter. October to April from 5 
to 7 guineas per week, positively no extras. Good 
food. Yorkshire cooking. Table licence. Central 
heating, coal and gas fires. 


)ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

near Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest 
with every comfort. Riding at your door; 
licensed; constant hot water; centrai heating; 
goif.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 398; 
visitors: Lymington 661. 


P. é LADY welcomed in comfortable, modern 

*house (country), near Eastbourne. Phone: 
Stone Cross 34.—Box 1293. 

ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, NR. 

BIDEFORD, DEVON. Beautiful, interesting 
and full of character, in 52 acres with private 
beach. Run down for a few days in January or 
February—you will then want to book for the 
spring or summer. Superb comfort, exquisite 
cuisine. Fully licensed. Write for brochure. 
Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 


ESTFUL walking, golf, fishing, holiday. 
Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunts. Picnic 
lunches provided. From £5/15/6 weekly, or 12/- 


b. and b. ’Phone 3159. 

EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 

Winter and summer alike, there is the same 
friendly welcome, the informal happy atmosphere, 
the cheerful service and studied comfort in this 
A.A., R.A.C. hotel. Faces sea. Central heating. 
Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards and 
games rooms. Golf. Tel. 17. 

OUTHWOLD. GLAN-Y-DON GUEST HOUSE, 

after a successful summer season, is prepared 
to take winter guests at a very moderate fee. 
November 1 to Easter. Terms on application.— 
GARDENER, Glan-y-don, North Parade. 

PRING IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER AT 

TORQUAY, Queen of the English Riviera, 
where an equable climate belies the calendar. 
Excellent hotels to suit all. Music, theatre, 
dancing, sport, the finest rambling country— 
what more could the heart desire?—Illustrated 
Guide with hotel list (P.O. 6d.) from Berkeley 
Hollyer P.R.O., 67 Marine Spa, Torquay. For 
railway services enquire at stations, offices and 
agencies. 

TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court. 
Licensed. *Phone: Cirencester 835. 

PTON HYDRO., GOREY, CO. WEXFORD. 

*Phone: Kilmuckridge 3. Natural thera- 

peutics. Sea bathing. Jersey dairy herd. Non- 
patients from 8 guineas. 


WINTER IS WARMER at ‘Farringford, “unique 
country house hotel near Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. Sheltered by high downs and set amidst 
a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea, where 
daffodils riot in early spring. Your warmth and 
comfort completely assured; even to a really hot 
water bottle in your bed. Individua)] service. 
Particularly mild climate. Fresh produce from 
kitchen garden. Garage. Terms from 6 gns. 
weekly.—Write for details to THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. FAR/3c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 

INTER RESIDENCE is completely satisfying 

at BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, Ringwood. 
’Phone 375. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
HERE EXISTS at GRAND AVENUE COURT 
an atmosphere of home life with the ameni- 
ties of a first-class hotel. Two vacancies will 
occur shortly for the winter season, at residential 
terms. *Phone: Hove 7586/7. 


RESTAURANTS 

NJOY meeting friends at the SF Grill and Cafe. 

Pleasant decor, lovely flowers add to your 
enjoyment of delicious food. From morning 
coffee to ‘“‘before the show.’’ Moderate prices, no 
house or service charge. Table reservations- 
‘phone GER. 2511.—6, Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circus (1st left off Shaftesbury Avenue). 

EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve 

good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


TRAVEL 
BEACTIFUL Swiss winter holidays at Hotel, 
Pension Maria in Sils-Maria, Upper Engadin, 
6% miles from St. Moritz. Rates from £8 to £9 
inclusive per week; h. and c, water all rooms, good 
cuisine. Swiss ski-ing school and ice rink. Slopes 
for beginners. 
‘OOK’S “STERLING”? HOLIDAYS. Stay as 
long as you like—spend what you like! No 
currency problems for Cook’s ‘“Sterling’’ Holi- 
days in Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus, Bermuda or 
West Indies. For full details of these glorious 
holidays in the sunny lands, send for Winter 
Sunshine Programme.—THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. Hol/l4c/SS, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1., or branches. 
EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 20, Sept. 3. (Spring 
Autumn) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May 21, 
June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
date preferred. All tours filling up fast.— 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD, 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. (Tel.: MAlIda Vale 4321.) 
OUTH AFRICAN SUNSHINE WITHOUT 
WAITING, £83. East Africa, £63. India, 
Australia, New Zealand, North/South America.— 
O.P.S.A. CLUB, Veryan, Cornwall. 
WITZERLAND. Winter at Montreux, excellent 
dry climate. Book now at Hotel Europe, over- 
looking Lake, warm and comfortable; first-class 
food and : all amenities; 8 guineas weekly inclusiv e. 














WITZERLAND. Guests received in large, com- 
fortable and splendidly situated chalet in 
Swiss/French Alps. Winter sports, spring ski-ing, 
summer and autumn seasons. Mod. terms. 
Special arrangements for long visits.—C. B. W. 
ALLISTONE, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 


INTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 
an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places in 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, London, S.W.7. 
KENsington 09]1. 
EDUCATIONAL 

OOD INCOME can be made by Story or Article 

Writing. Send for “Secrets of Successful 
Writing,’ free, from PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 94, Premier House, 53,Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, 

HE BRUCE WORTH SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 

DECORATION will begin a Comprehensive 
Course of twelve weeks early in the New Year. 
Subjects include Antiques and Modern Furniture. 
Decoration, Painted Furniture, Continental, and 
Textiles, etc. Lectures by experts, with practical 
work and schemes.—Students anxious to attend 
are advised to apply early for information to 
3, Moore Street, Cadogan Square, S.W.3. 

RITING IS A TRADE—it must be learnt. Let 

the practical journalist-tutors of the London 

School of Journalism teach you personally and 
individually by correspondence. The only school 
under patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 











prietors. Staff Journalism, Free Lance, Poetry, 
Radio Play3. Reduced Fees.—Free Book from: 
Applications Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574, 





. LIVESTOCK Cam 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 


Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139. . 
ULLDOGS. Fine pedigree litter. Brindle. 


Grand companions and guards,—15, Larkfield 
Road, Farnham, Surrey. ’Phone 5332. 
(Amn and SCOTTIES. Pedigree Puppies for 

show or companions, from 10 gns.—Beacon 
House, Whitstable, Kent. ‘Phone 2170. 

ACHSHUND DOG PUPPIES by Maarten-J. 

Singelzieth of Seaton for sale.—LEWIS, Coat 
House, Martock, Somerset. 

OLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 

Spaniel Puppies usually for sale.—DOR- 
MAN’S FARM, Broadbr: idge Heath, Sussex. 

REAT DANES. Rynallen Kennels. Winning 

fawn dog, 10 months, sired by Ch. Royalism 
of Ouborough, dam Reek of Ouborough. Res. C.C. 
Grand bone, strong and healthy, excellent guard. 
Young stock for sale, all farm reared.—ELM 
TREE FARM, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Water 
End 67. 

OVELY LITTER of long-haired Dachshunds by 

Irish champion His Highness of Primrose 
Patch.—BUDD, Botolph Farm, Botolph Claydon, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

AIR of Carolina or Mandarin Ducks wanted.— 

C. N. MARTLAND, The Hermitage, Rufford, 
Lancs. 

TAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER Puppies by 

Brinstock White Napper (Champion Game 
Laddie) out of Wimbush Judy (Champion Gentle- 
man Jim). Brinstock White Napper at stud, fee 
5 guineas.—MRS. L. POTTER, Laurinor Kennels, 
Bakers Lane, Braintree, Essex. ‘Phone 795. 

rYCHWOOD Miniature Poodles (all colours). 

Sturdy, game, and intelligent. The pups are 
reared on our 1,000-acre farm at Ewelme Park, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
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| ‘ReoRD | | WHY SEAMLESS BOOTS 
: ARE BEST ON EARTH 


Dunlop Seamless Boots are made by dipping in liquid 
latex. By this process a single skin of tremendous 
tensile strength and flexibility is formed. Both raw 





IDEAL ALSO FOR materials and finished boots are laboratory-tested to 
@ CULTIVATING ensure miles of hard walking wear, and immunity 
@GRASS CUTTING from deterioration through storage. The result is a 

leakproof, light, long-lasting boot, with shock-absorbent 
@HOEING ; reinforced sole, heel and vamp. 


@HEDGE TRIMMING 


@ HARROWING 
@RIDGING Me kn 
@LAWN MOWING | , bless 


@BARROWING 
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BARFORD (AGRICULTURAL) LIMITED . ENGINEERS . GRANTHAM 




















Grow Delicious Asparagus 


Order 2-year roots NOW for March 
planting. Famous Evesham strain 45/- 
per 100 roots, sufficient for 100 ft. bed. 
Cultural Booklet price 3d. Ask for cata- 



















Fao logue of famous Vale of Evesham Seeds. 
rome ene : H. J. SPEED & SONS, LIMITED 
f2 RYA N 7 & M AY S (Dept. G.25), EVESHAM, WORCS. 
CES OC =— — 
ACHILLE 
MATCHES <a 
Cale li Goan nigand Dyes 
ammnscntianenive poluo RETEX 





cans RETEX gives a new 
; British Matches and lasting sheen to 
a silks and satins and 


restores to suits the 
oils and dressings lost 


oP 
Reiheah, Homes” poe ng 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
tN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


“© Wha’s Like Us” 


Improvement in any type of cattle 
commences with the Scotch Shorthorn. 
There is no surer foundation on which WORKS:- LONDON, LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW & LEEDS. 
to build for Beef than the Scotch Short- 
horn, and no safer investment for the 
stock-breeder. 


The Scotch MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


Shorthorn LIMITED HYDRAULIC CAR 
GREAT ANNUAL “The Little Jock 
S H ow A N D SALE : with the BIG Lift 


Closed Height 6} ins. 
at PERTH on 


GLASSHOUSES Maximum Height 14 ins. 
14th, 15th & 16th February 

































LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS 
CAN BE SUPPLIED | | jack that. every ‘car owner 














should use. 

also at Aberdeen on I7th Feb. WHERE PERMITS = - ‘ 

and Inverness on 24th Feb. ARE OBTAINED your GARAGE 

Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers : if ~~ diffi- 

MACDONALD, FRASER © Co., Ltd., wid MB 

Perth. é ei | : ning de- 

very write : 

THE SCOTTISH SHORTHORN eeu SRW 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION Works : Loughborough. London Office : 122, Victoria Street, 8.W.1 WORTON 
77, George Street, Edinburgh Tel: 2691 Tel. : Vie. 5409 ROAD 


Isleworth, Middlesex 
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KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


‘English Rose’’ Kitchen Furnishings are the last word 
in functional design, efficiency, and beauty. New 
features include Anti-Splash sink incorporating Pull- 
out waste release and Crumb Strainer, etc. Furnishing 
beautifully finished in Cream and Pastel Green hard 








Our ‘dreary diet’ 


‘Food supplies at this level . . . make a diet that is 
technically adequate. But it is also dreary, and the 
dreariness reduces the effectiveness. It would be highly 
desirable . . . from the point of view of industrial 
production generally if this level could be improved.’ 

(European Co-operation memorandum, H.M. Stationery 

Office, Cmd 7545, 4d.) 

The home-grown Pig provides ten popular dishes 
besides bacon and ham. 

Thousands of sties and dozens of curing factories 


lie empty in Britain for want of feeding stuffs. 





baked enamel. Manufactured in Stainless Steel and 
Aluminium only — nothing to ever rust or deteriorate. 
Phone Warwick 500 for name of your nearest 
distributor or write for illustrated folder. 


Our Bacon supplies are at the mercy of foreign 
exchanges and foreign breeders. Let us all demand 
then, more feeding stuffs for home-grown pigs and make 


our diet more effective (and jollier). This isn’t politics; 
“ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD 


it’s plain commonsense. 
Large shipments have been exported and are com- 
peting successfully against world-wide competition in 
Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, South 


Africa, Sweden, etc. 





Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


PRODUCTS OF C-S:A JNDUSTRIES LTD + WARWICK 
ATTIRE = ASD SIS ar emrocmisane 








4.6.8. 


in the interests of National nutrition 











Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 


Great-Grandmama 
waited for the Postman... 


and at last he came bringing that 
6, ¥ long-awaited note. Breathlessly Great- 
Grandmama read it and tucked it away ... 
to lie hidden until the present day. 
Have you any early Victorian letters tucked 
away in cupboards and drawers in your 
home? Some of the stamps may be of 
considerable value to overseas buyers. 














Send them now to C. ROSE, Specialist in 
Early Victorian Stamps, who is aware of the 
best markets and will send cash by return 


Be RG. 
C. ROSE A= 


Specialist in Early Victorian Stamps. 
123 HIGH STREET, ETON 




















CENTURIES 


















1 The ‘ Puritan ’ Watch shown on the left 
G of the illustration is a typical example 
of mid-seventeenth century craftsman- 

ship. By its side is shown a modern 
precision-made wrist watch, typical 

Re of those you will find at Camerer 
Cuss. Impeccable in appearance and 


exemplary in their time-keeping, they 


pain €. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


ronnmexine SANITARY POLISHES 


Sanitary Polish Give “THE SHINE OF QUALITY” 





are all backed by the Camerer Cuss 

Manufacturers TO F LO fe) R Ss AND FU R N ITU RE reputation—a reputation gained and 

ee Ce) N U K sustained over a century and a half. 
LIMITED 


s ASK ALSO FOR 
PORTSLADE SHARED THROUGH = RON U K 


SUSSEX BOOT POLISH 
“Eee peat 
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CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET ° LONDON ° be 
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Dinner was a success and candles still 


light the dining room. Furnished in the 


18th century manner it is a charming 
room, serene and sure with a friendly air 
of gracious living. 
The furniture for this setting has been 
selected from the Furnishing Galleries 
on the third floor. 


1949 
HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW 1 
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GOOD NEWS FOR AFRICA 


HE search for an effective agent against 
I the trypanosomes, those parasites of the 
blood which are transferred from indivi- 
dual to individual by the tsetse fly, and which 
cause a fatal wasting sickness in cattle, and in 
man the affection known as sleeping sickness, 
has been a long one. It would appear, however, 
from the official announcement of the Colonial 
Office, that it has been found in the substance 
Antrycide, prepared in the Manchester labora- 
tories of I.C.1., which is said to destroy the 
parasites in the bloodstream, to cure all varieties 
of trypanosomiasis in infected animals, and also 
to provide a limited immunity in the uninfected. 
The cure is apparently certain. From the purely 
scientific angle the chief pvints left undeter- 
mined appear to be the full duration of immunity 
the drug confers, and the extent of relapse or 
reinfection in sufferers apparently cured. . No 
reply can presumably be given for the moment 
with regard to the latter. From a more tech- 
nical angle much depends, of course, on the 
cost and simplicity of the treatment and the 
originators are apparently confident that the 
drug can be produced with existing plant as 
fast as it can be used, and that its administra- 
tion will require no veterinary training. 

The mere promise of a continuing six 
months’ immunity in cattle as the result of such 
treatment means a changed prospect over the 
vast tracts of colonial Africa, and has its 
political importance at a time when schemes of 
agricultural development appear to be breaking 
down owing to lack of mixed farming and to 
over-grazing. These problems are not restricted 
to West Africa and Nigeria, it must be remem- 
bered, but are just as important in East Africa 
and the areas where the Groundnuts Scheme is 
running into very heavy weather. The area of 
Africa seriously affected by various forms of 
trypanosomiasis covers, indeed, four and a half 
million square miles, stretching from the Sahara 
to Natal, and steadily expanding. From the 
agricultural point of view it is most important 
in all the colonial areas concerned that the 
native cattle, most of which, like the wild fauna, 
are more or less immune to the infection, 
should be improved by crossing with European 
stock; and at present this is next to impossible 
except in the restricted areas not infested by 
tsetse. Without a large and improved cattle 
population, there can be no serious attempt at 
crop rotation, and the bearing of good farming 
practice on the success or failure of the Ground- 
nuts Scheme seems obvious. 

There is another aspect of the question 
which deserves emphasis. Though the wild 
game of the tsetse areas are immune from the 
effects of infection, their bloodstreams provide 
an inexhaustible reservoir filled with trypano- 
somes, which the tsetse flies in the course of a 
few bites can transmit to any other member of 





the animal population grazing near at hand. 
This fact has led in the past to the suggestion 
that only the extermination of the wild fauna 
could effectively deprive the tsetse of his 
dangerous cargo, and though deliberate slaughter 
to this end has not been generally undertaken, 
the plan has been much debated. Once it is 
certain that the results of infection can be 
controlled or eliminated among domesticated 
animals, the contemplated holocaust of wild 
creatures will become pointless. 


HOPE DEFERRED 


XTENSION of the cement works in the 

Hope Valley of Derbyshire, sanctioned by 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
seems likely to make his National Parks Bill, 
expected this session, a dead letter as regards 
the Peak district. Enlarged factory and work- 
ings, a 400-ft. chimney, and extended clay 
quarrying will take many landscape gardeners a 
long time to disguise. Opponents, who com- 
prise all those that hoped this valley of despond 
would encroach no further on the proposed park 
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WOODLAND DAY 


HE trees that were lacquered with gold in 
September, 
Transforming the woods into damascened realms, 
October ve-gilds, for a spell, till November 
Too soon, with its rigours, the brightness 
o’erwhelms; 
And tarnished the woodland becomes by December, 
And tattered the beeches, and naked the elms. 


But, nevertheless, there is something appealing 
In branches laid bare against lowering skies, 
With coppice and spinney no longer concealing, 
Beneath a green mantle, the filligree guise 
Of each individual tree, and revealing 
The skeleton patterns which all recognise. 


The oak-trees like antlers, the feathery ashes, 

The boles of the sycamores, sombre and grey, 
Between them the pack may be seen, as it flashes 
So gaily, while drawing the wood, any day; 
And echoes awake, as the orchestra crashes 

Full-throated, endorsing a_ shrill 

Away!”’ 


““Gone 


Epric ROBERTS. 
AMMAMAMAAMADMAMMAMNMMMN 


area, are dismayed, since the responsible firm 
has permission to work clay at Cauldon, Low, 
outside the area, but has taken no steps to do 
so. It is the more depressing, from the country- 
man’s point of view, since there is so little hope, 
with democracy and industrialism both drawing 
desperately on the country’s natural resources, 
for the continued integrity of natural beauty 
anywhere. The Highlands, Snowdon, Vale of 
the White Horse, Dartmoor, the coasts, are all 
under sentence of one horrible but essential use 
or another. Nor can Ministerial promises unfor- 
tunately be relied upon. The announcement 
seems to have escaped notice that the emission 
of no deleterious fumes from the Bankside 
power station opposite St. Paul’s cannot now 
be guaranteed. The Government’s sanction of 
the power station was conditional on this 
guarantee. Yet there is no sign of the erection 
being countermanded. 


WILD LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY 


oe oe of our readers will remember the 
International Exhibition of Wild Life 
Photography organised by this paper in 1935, 
and held at the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, Thirteen hundred photo- 
graphs collected from all parts of the world were 
shown, and the appreciation of them was such 
that the Exhibition remained open for three 
months. Now, after a lapse of thirteen years, 
and in view of the improvements that have 
taken place both in the speed of films and 
apparatus, we have decided to organise a second 
exhibition on the same lines, so that the most 
up-to-date results can be brought together. It 
will take place at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
from March 17 to April 3, 1950. Conditions, which 
are few, will be similar to those of the earlier 
exhibition, the essential ones being that while 
both amateur and professional prints will be 
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welcomed, preference in making the awards, 
other considerations being equal, will be given 
to final prints made by amateurs. The other 
important condition is that the subjects must be 
photographed alive and in their wild state. 
Captive birds and animals should not be 
included. The full conditions, which are now 
being printed, will be sent on application to the 
Secretary, International Exhibition of Wild 
Life Photography, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


KING’S LYNN 


ONE of our ancient towns is in greater 
need of replanning than King’s Lynn, 
the lovely old port of the Fens, nor stands to 
lose more of its distinctive beauty unless the 
work is done with great care. Dr. Thomas Sharp’s 
report for the Norfolk County Council empha- 
sises both these aspects of the problem. On the 
one hand buildings of exceptional interest, 
dating from the 13th to the 18th centuries, 
make of IXing’s Lynn, as he remarks, one of the 
few surviving guild towns comparable to those 
of Holland and France. On the other, although 
its population is only 24,000, it serves at least 
63,000 as their marketing centre, and over 
100,000 for specialised purposes. The result is 
frequent congestion of its outdated street plan. 
Fortunately, in a sense, there seems little likeli- 
hood of any revival of its trade as a sea port to 
complicate the architectural problem round the 
Charles II Customs House; and the new traffic- 
links required can be cut with a minimum of 
damage to historic buildings—of which the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
has produced an excellent survey for the Cor- 
poration. Luckily, too, with a new bridge across 
the Ouse, the natural direction for expansion 
is that which least conflicts with agriculture. 
A NATIONAL GALLERY OF HUMOROUS ART 
RECENT proposal of Mr. H. M. Bateman, 
himself a comic artist of distinguished and 
individual flavour, that there should be a perma- 
nent collection of British comic art, as it were 
a National Gallery of humour, is one deserving 
serious consideration, This country can boast 
a great tradition of humorous draftsmanship 
from Hogarth, Rowlandson, Cillray onwards 
through Leech, Caldecott, Dicky Doyle, Charles 
Keene—indeed, the catalogue is almost endless. 
It is true, as Mr. Bateman says, that most of 
such drawings have been freely reproduced, and 
so can be studied elsewhere, but that does not 
alter the great value and interest of the originals 
or of a widely representative collection. Some 
people may think that the grave museum 
atmosphere to some extent inevitable in such a 
collection is inappropriate to humour, but can it 
not be cogently urged on the other side that 
humour will agreeably lighten the atmosphere ? 
Moreover, these drawings have the further value 
not to be forgotten in providing a living 
chronicle of their times. To take only two 
examples from the old pages of Mr. Punch, the 
student of fashions in clothes can learn much 
from du Maurier and the student of political 
history from Tenniel’s cartoons, The originals of 
such drawings are no doubt very widely scatter- 
ed in private hands, but it ought not to be im- 
possible gradually to acquire a_ thoroughly 
representative gallery for the public benefit. 


A TOUCH OF COLOUR RESTORED 


pages who has ever passed along 
Whitchall and gazed on the sentrics before 
the Horse Guards, motionless and of unexampled 
dignity upon their horses, will rejoice over a 
recent announcement from the War Office. 
Approval has been given for the Iing’s Life 
Guard to wear full dress from the first of this 





month. The King’s Life Guard is one of the 
regular duties of the Hlousehold Cavalry. 


Hitherto full dress has been allowed during its 
performance in the summer months, but not. 
from motives of economy, during the winter, 
There can be no one with soul so dead that he has 
not longed for a sight of that ancient glittering 
splendour, particularly on a murky winter’s day, 
and henceforth it can be enjoyed all the year 
round. In an age inevitably drab, in which 
we are conscious of our own shabbiness, we 
feel a craving for colour and pageantry, and 
here is a welcome touch of it. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


the Avon from Ringwood to Salisbury is 

not one that appeals to a car driver who 
wishes to travel habitually at a speed of 
60 m.p.h. because, having been a pack-horse 
route before the days of wheeled traffic, it 
possesses a feature that is common to all tracks 
made by laden animals whether they be horses, 
mules, donkeys, or camels—a steady alternate 
swing to the right and the left every two 
hundred yards or so, This means that, if a per- 
son whose car is travelling at 60 m.p.h. 
wishes to pass another that is doing a comfort- 
able 40 m.p.h., as dictated by the many bends, 
he may reach the outskirts of Salisbury before he 
can accomplish this with safety, since there is 
never an open stretch of road where he can see 
what may be approaching from the opposite 
direction. 

I was reminded of this the other day when, 
having been pursued for some five miles by a 
car which narrowly missed colliding with 
several gravel-laden lorries in its efforts to over- 
take me, I saw it eventually shoot past almost 
under the radiator of an oncoming omnibus, and 
then noticed that the letters of the registration 
number were most appropriately JHU. I must 
confess to a slight feeling of that common com- 
plaint, class- or shall I say car-consciousness, 
when, as the owner of a shabby 1936 model, and 
with my name still thirteenth on the list for 
a new one after a wait of two years, I am hustled 
nearly into a ditch by an aggressively new car 
whose owner thinks that anyone who looks out 
at the elbows should make way for his shining 
magnificence. 


"Tite road that winds along the valley of 


* * 
* 


ERSONALLY, I do not mind having to 

travel at a moderately slow speed along this 
road because, not only is the scenery on either 
side all that it should be, with the high moor- 
land of the New Forest to the east, the undula- 
ting chequer-board of the Wiltshire downs to the 
west and the sight of Salisbury cathedral’s lofty 
spire to the north towards the end of the 
journey, but the route is also particularly inter- 
esting from a natural history point of view. The 
River Avon, of which one obtains glimpses from 
time to time, is usually alive with a variety of 
water birds: duck are plentiful in the winter, 
and in hard weather one may see with luck a 
skein of white-fronted geese flying to a feeding- 
ground, and sometimes a pack of that rare 
visitor to inland waters, the plum-colcured 
brent. 

In other days the farm lands of either side 
of this road were a favourite haunt of the green 
plover, huge flocks of which would rise from the 
ploughs approximately every half mile. On the 
occasion when I refused to drive furiously 
despite the irritating honks of Jehu’s horn 
behind, I cannot say that I saw these birds in 
pre-war numbers, but on one stretch of the 
winding road I counted no fewer than ten flocks 
of quite respectable size, which suggests that in 
this part of the world our useful little friend, the 
peewit, had a successful breeding season last 
year and has done something towards re-estab- 
lishing itself. 


* * 
* 


OSSIBLY this may in some measure be due 

to the absence of severe frosts in the early 
part of the year. Which reminds me that there 
is at least one knowledgeable ornithologist who 
believes that the law prohibiting the taking of 
plovers’ eggs has done more harm than good to 
the maintenance of the stock of these birds. 
His theory, based on actual experience since the 
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B. Haynes 


BLISS BEYOND COMPARE 


law came into force, is that the green plover lays 
far too early in the spring for successful hatch- 
ing, that the first clutch of eggs is frequently 
frost-bitten, and that the hen bird continues to 
sit on them until it is too late for her to start 
another clutch; whereas if the first lots of eggs 
are taken she will immediately lay another 
clutch which will escape the frost. 
*,* 

N one of the flocks of lapwings which rose from 

a field of winter wheat as I was passing 
I noticed a small pack of golden plover. These 
northern birds were not noticeable among the 
common variety while feeding (and it is my 
experience that if one wishes to locate golden 
plovers on the ground one can only do so by 
means of field-glasses), but immediately they 
rose the small contingent grouped together and 
their peculiar stilted flight made them con- 
spicuous among the others. I have never before 
had the good luck to see golden plover in this 
part of the world, though I am told that there 
are one or two areas in north Dorset and south 
Wiltshire where they put in an appearance 
every winter in small flocks. 

* * 
* 

T is very difficult to please everybody these 

times, and I read in my newspaper that the 
Director of the Post Office Savings Bank has 
recently caused some racial feeling and resent- 
ment by sending to his contributors, or clientele, 
a Christmas card the general design of which 
embraces the rose of England, the thistle of 
Scotland, and the shamrock of Ireland, but not 
the daffodil of Wales. I can sympathise with 
the Director and find some excuse for this display 
of ignorance, because I, in common with quite 
a number of ignorant Englishmen, had no idea 
that the Welsh claimed the daffodil as their 


floral emblem. I visit Wales most years in pur- 
suit of the elusive salmon and the still more 
elusive sewin, but, though I have heard the 
population in the village streets discussing every- 
thing under the sun from salmon to snoek and 
whale meat to Welsh rarebit, I have never 
known them say one word about the golden 
daffodil. 


* * 
* 


LTHOUGH I am not a Welshman by birth 
or location, I found myself serving as a 
trooper in the Montgomeryshire Yeomanry 
during the South African War; but since I made 
a false statement about my age on attestation 
I have had to keep quiet about it. During the 
eighteen months on the Transvaal veld, when 
I tried to sing Land of My Fathers in unison with 
those who knew the words, and posed as a full- 
blooded Welshman, I was always under the 
impression that the Welsh national emblem was 
a vegetable and not a flower. As proof of 
this. I have among my military relics a cap 
badge in the form of the green and white 
leek which adorned my slouch hat in those days. 
I was given to understand that there was an 
historical precedent for this, since during a war 
between the Welsh and the Saxons St. David, 
the patron saint of Wales, caused his country- 
men to distinguish themselves from the enemy 
by wearing a leek in their caps. The Mont- 
gomeryshire Yeomanry leek was the first cap 
badge that I collected, but after this, owing to 
the incidence of wars and my being seconded to 
the Egyptian service, I obtained several others, 
and it has often occurred to me what a variegated 
array of regimental badges I could have worn 
in my Home Guard field service cap if the 
system of putting up more than one of these 
adornments had been recognised at the form- 
ation of the Force. 
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BIRDS OF THE FARNE ISLANDS 
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Written and Illustrated by 
FRANCES PITT 


“AHE Farne Islands, off the Northumber- 
land coast, have long been famous for their 
birds. As a place of pilgrimage for bird- 

lovers they have always been hard to surpass. 
Before the war I several times visited them and 
paid my respects to their innumerable inhabi- 
tants, but war-time difficulties had latterly 
prevented me from making the pilgrimage until 
chance, including that most capricious of factors, 
the weather, at last favoured me. A friend and 
[I found ourselves in Northumberland, and, 
better still, on the quayside at Seahouses with 
a motor-boat waiting in the harbour below us. 

We looked at the boat and we looked across 
the rippling grey sea towards those grey smudges 
on the horizon, hardly darker than the water 
from which they emerged, which were our 
destination, and could hardly believe our luck. 

Storm and tempest had lately swept land 
and sea. We had heard the gale roar down a 
Highland glen; we had seen the gulls of Raven- 
glass dance like snowflakes on a wild wind 
raging up out of the Atlantic; and we had 
struggled through deluges of rain over Scottish 
mountains; but now the sea was gentle and the 
air peaceful. The morning, it is true, was a grey 
one, with perhaps a hint of rain in the air, but 
what did that matter when all was well for 
landing on the islands. 

Away we went, chug-chug-chugging over the 
calm grey sea, with already some herring-gulls, 
a fulmar petrel and several guillemots in view. 

Before the war it was not uncommon to see 
eider ducks, right inside the harbour at Sea- 
houses. These “‘St. Cuthbert’s ducks” were 
regarded by the local people as almost sacred 
fowl; to kill one was unthinkable. But grim 
stories of war-time happenings were told me, 
and in these stories occurred the words Leaden- 
hall Market. It is certainly a fact that during 
my stay at Seahouses I did not see so much as 
one eider in the inner harbour. 

As we voyaged off towards the islands I 
thought of old visits to the Inner Farne, when 
one had indeed to mind one’s step for fear of 
placing a foot on the top of some placid, stout 
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2.—PART OF THE LARGE COLONY 
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1—LONGSTONE LIGHTHOUSE IN THE FARNE ISLANDS 


old eider duck, too intent on brooding her eggs 
to think of moving aside. At that time there 
were eiders everywhere and they were amazingly 
—not to say ridiculously and foolishly—tame. 

Wildness in birds and beasts is largely a 
matter of education, in other words of persecu- 
tion. Where creatures are left alone and not 
molested they soon gain confidence. The Farne 
Islands have long been a natural bird sanctuary, 
the eiders especially having had a carefree time 
on them. St. Cuthbert, we are told, was very 
fond of them, and he died in his hermitage on 
Farne Island in 687, so it is not surprising that 
they have little timidity. 

I forgot eiders for the moment as, leaving 
the Inner Farne behind, we passed Staple 
Island and the Pinnacles (Fig. 3), those famous 


stacks of rock that, whether I see them from the 
sea or from the adjoining island, always cause 
me to stare in wonderment. Like worn and 
blackened teeth, formidable even in decay, the 
three main stumps rise gauntly from the water 
which for ever groans, moans and threshes 
against their feet. More inhospitable, uncom- 
fortable-looking pillars it is difficult to con- 
ceive, yet the Pinnacles are the grand rendezvous 
of countless common guillemots, which not only 
crowd closely on their flat tops but contrive to 
lay their eggs and rear their young under con- 
ditions of overcrowding and absence of sanita- 
tion that must be seen to be believed. 

The details of this guillemot slum are not 
apparent when one looks up from a boat; how- 
ever, I could see enough as we passed by to know 





OF TERNS ON LONGSTONE 
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3.—GUILLEMOTS AND (below) KITTIWAKES ON THE PINNACLES 


that the Pinnacles had lost none of their attrac- 
tiveness for the birds. Yet even the Pinnacles 
could not hold one’s attention with a dense 
crowd of herring-gulls and terns wheeling over 
the grey sea like a whirling snowstorm. A shoal 
of small fish were passing in the tide-rip—the 
currents run fiercely between the islands—and 
the birds were making the best of their chance. 
On we went, leaving the wheeling gulls 
behind us, making for lLongstone, whose 
lighthoues (Fig. 1), of Grace Darling fame, 
painted a rich bright red, dominated the scene 
and glowed ahead, though even it tended to be 
forgotten when arctic and Sandwich terns rose 
in clouds (Fig. 2). Sandwich terns are always 
noisy, noticeable birds, and this strong colony 
was no exception. They rose in a scolding, 
abusive mob, telling us what they 
thought of us as we landed on the 
slippery, seaweed-covered rocks, and 
so absorbed was I in watching them 
that I almost blundered on to the top 
of a sitting eider duck, who was com- 
pelled to tumble off her four eggs and 
flap away to the sea. We pulled the 
soft down (plucked by the bird from 
her own flanks) with which the nest 
was lined, over the eggs, for even in 
a bird sanctuary raiders are not 
unknown; indeed, the lesser black- 
backed and the great black-backed 
gulls are villains in this respect. 
The Farne Islands, so far as the 
birds and seals are concerned, are 
the responsibility of the Farne Island 
Association, which looks after them 
most efficiently, maintaining watch- 
ers there during the nesting season. 
This is very necessary, for on a fine 
Sunday holiday-makers come off in 
their boatloads to picnic on the 
islands, and if not supervised might 
seriously disturb the birds. Very 
wisely, landing, except under special 
circumstances, is prohibited on the 
Brownsman, where the rare roseate 
terns havea colony, and where arctic 
terns breed in such numbers and so 
densely that it is dangerous to walk 


4.—A GROUP OF GUILLEMOTS IN 


The topmost bird, with a white circle round its eye, is of the 


except on the narrow path—even then I nearly 
stepped on some eggs. 

We did ‘not stay long on Longstone, for 
I was anxious to get to the Staples, but it was 
long enough to assure me that here at any rate 
the war had not done any harm to the birds. 
The population was denser than ever, and the 
Sandwich terns in particular had _ greatly 
increased; indeed I could not remember seeing 
any of this species here on my previous visit. 

However, the Staples and the Pinnacles 
were still before us and too much time must not 
be wasted, so soon we were back in the boat and 
heading for them. Of the approach and landing 
there is not much to be said. It was the usual 
matter of scrambling over slippery seaweed- 
covered rocks, but this time the audience was 


THE 


bridled variety 


FARNE ISLANDS. 


greater than ever, its ranks being swelled by 
many adorable little ‘“‘sea parrots” (Fig. 6) 
puffins always go to my head: at the sight of 
them my photographic discretion flies and I fire 
off film after film—and quaint, grotesque, 
gargoylish shags (Fig. 5). 

I lost no time in making my way to Kitti- 
wake Alley and the cliff-head facing the 
Pinnacles. Kittiwake Alley is a fissure in the 
rocks running back inland. It is a nesting-place 
of many kittiwakes and sundry shags. One can 
stand, or better still sit, on one side of the narrow 
gully and watch the birds going about their 
affairs quite indifferent to one’s presence. 

As I remarked earlier, fear of man is largely 
a matter of persecution, and these sea-birds, 
having been but little troubled by human beings, 
are not much worried by their 
presence. Comparing present im- 
pressions with old memories (in 
these remarks I am lumping together 
the observations made in three days, 
for we were able to return on two 
subsequent mornings) I came to the 
conclusion that the birds were 
certainly as numerous as ever and in 
some cases had probably increased. 

Whether the common guillemots 
had grown any more numerous is 
another question. There had pre- 
viously been as many as could crowd 
on to the Pinnacles, and as these 
stacks remained precisely the same, 
their tops and their ledges neither 
bigger nor smaller, the population 
must be as before. It was a crowd. 
I forgot for the moment the attrac- 
tions of Kittiwake Alley and stood 
and stared and stared at the dense 
mass of dusky brown birds shoving, 
pushing and jostling on_ those 
precarious rock tops. It seemed im- 
possible for even one more guillemot 
to find a foothold, but just as one 
thought this, up flew a bird from the 
sea, dropped imto the packed ranks 
and was’ absorbed by them. And 
this happened again and again. 

That could be laid and 
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5.—* QUAINT, GROTESQUE, GARGOYLISH SHAGS ” 


incubated, young hatched and reared under con- 
ditions of such gross overcrowding was a wonder 
indeed. Every egg ought to have been knocked 


off the rocks and sent hurtling into the sea. But 
the guillemot’s egg is long and pointed. When 


touched it does not roll away, as would a round 
egg, such as that of an owl, but merely turns on 


lens protruding from it, towards them. They 
shake their heads, make little darts with their 
beaks, which are kept wide open so that the 
brilliant chrome yellow interiors are displayed, 
and create quite an effect. Against their dark 
bronze-green plumage the wide open bills are 
amazingly effective; indeed, they appear so 


appearance reminds one of the supposed 
reptilian descent of birds. 

The shags, however, have not the monopoly 
of domestic endearments, for some pretty epi- 
sodes are taking place in the various establish- 
ments of the alley. A kittiwake flies up, alights 
on the edge of a nest, and feeds his mate, after 


its axis. The theory that this isa special adap- bright that they make one think of electric which he stays beside her, Another bird brings 
tion, a safeguard against the dangers of the lights. The male bird, standing over his lady, is food for three lusty chicks, and the feeding 


process seems to be a free fight. On a third 
nest, where neither young nor eggs are to be 


the picture of a devoted mate, and she, too, is a 


nesting situation, seems true. Anyhow, the 
picture of devotion, especially when she turns to 


densely crowded birds bore witness to the suc- 


cess of their domestic arrangements. However him and gently nibbles his breast feathers. A seen, two kittiwakes are courting most 
sross the overcrowding, however uncomfortable more fond and loving couple it would be hard to’ charmingly. 

they looked, they hatched their eggs and reared imagine. Billing and cooing doves are not in it All this is going on but a few feet from me, 
their young all right, but was the effort a com- with these remarkable birds, whose weird as I sit on “whitewashed” rocks and look 


munal one ? 

I stared and stared, when I was not taking photo- 
graphs or operating my ciné camera, and marvelled 
anew, again and again, wondering if every bird knew its 
own egg or its own chick. Does the bird flying up from 
the sea and dropping into the packed ranks push its way 
about until it recognises its child, or is it a case of 
“first come, first served’’ ? 

No such doubts and questions occur when one sur- 
veys the inhabitants of Kittiwake Alley. Each kittiwake 
couple have their own well-made nest, and I know few 
prettier sights than these dainty little gulls going about 
their home duties quite indifferent to the visitor so close 
at hand. The pearly-grey of their mantle sets off the 
pure white of the rest of their plumage, the only touch of 
brilliant colour one sees being that of the open bill when 
mate greets mate. A scarlet tongue in a yellow gape is 
vivid indeed. 

But for vivid gapes the shags take first prize. On 
one of the lower ledges of the alley a shag couple have 
their nest. The female is brooding her eggs and her 
mate stands beside her. Although not afraid, the two of 
them do not quite approve of me, particularly when I 
direct my quarter-plate reflex camera, a big 17-inch 





6.—PUFFINS EYE THE APPROACHING 
PHOTOGRAPHER WITH INTEREST 


(Left) 7— KITTIWAKES NESTING ON THE 
STAPLES 


across the narrow chasm—to the right of me 
stretches the main part of the island, a vista of 
green, the greenery being mostly a thick growth 
of sea campion, and to the left is a tumble of 
rocks and stones dipping precipitously to the 
restless waters of the North Sea. The grey 
waters stretch back to the Northumberland 
coast to the misty headland of Bamburgh 
with its stately castle just discernible; but who 
can look at distant castles with so much life at 
hand ? Gulls are screaming, terns flying 
around, kittiwakes are crying ‘“‘kitti-wee! 
kitti-wee !’’ the shags are busy at their grotesque 
antics, and there are guillemots on the ledges, 
among them some individuals of the so-called 
bridled variety, which has a light line round the 
eye and down the neck (Fig. 4). But time and 
tide wait for no man, not even for a woman with 
a camera, particularly when there are other 
islands to be visited and other creatures to be 
viewed, such as the cormorants and grey seals 
on Megstone; so, all too soon, a good-bye has 
to be said and once more we are back in the boat 
heading for the mainland. 
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FROST-CONTROL IN THE GARDEN 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


spring and autumn sunlight of the hills 

will not readily endure the mists and 
frosts that so frequently envelop valley lands at 
those times. The sunshine is a delight that only 
hill-dwellers know, for from below all often 
appears equally gloomy and dull. On the hills 
in the depths of winter the cold is as intense 
as in the valleys. The frost remains in the 
ground longer on the heights, but once it does 
thaw there is less fierceness in ensuing frosts 
and by May freezing is over and done with for 
the season. 

This is the great advantage for the gardener; 
growth proceeds unchecked without the false 
starts and setbacks so disastrous to many 
flowering shrubs, in particular the magnolias, 
azaleas and hydrangeas. In autumn, too, the 


"T soning who have lived in the unique 


AUTUMN FROSTS IN 


elevated position endures its first frost many 
weeks later than the valleys, and the stems of 
the plants have then more time to ripen off to 
a hardness that can best endure winter cold. 

What are the causes of this curious advan- 
tage that the hills possess ? Though unknown to 
our forefathers, they are of the simplest : warm 
air, as everyone knows from that simple prac- 
tical appliance, the chimney, is lighter than cold 
air and consequently rises, and cold air sinks. 
Thus, when the cold radiation of the night sky 
operates upon the earth the cold air created 
settles, and on slopes pours down to the lowest 
levels. Warmer airs take the place of the cold 
ones on the higher levels. 

This process is known to meteorologists as 
katabatics, from the Greek katabatikos, mean- 
ing to afford a means of descent. Although the 
principle has long been recognised, it does not 
seem to have been intelligently applied until our 
own times. All sorts of ingenious and compli- 
cated methods were tried by our forefathers to 


mitigate the effects of frost on vegetation, and 
these reached their peak in Victorian times 
when all over Europe vast numbers of tender’ 
plants were used in gardens. Thousands of 
cannas were housed in caves below the city of 
Paris, fig trees were grown flat on the ground 
so that the branches could be buried in winter, 
vines were swathed in straw and costly walls 
with canopies of net and glass were built. But 
in all the long history of plant conservation I 
can find no explanation of the virtues of rela- 
tively elevated sites. 

In the first edition of The Flowering Shrub 
Garden in 1938 I briefly explained this system of 
frost incidence and Mr. Raymond Bush has 


since gone into the matter from the fruit- 
grower’s angle in much greater detail. As a 


result of his work many market and glasshouse 


A COTSWOLD VALLEY. The frost-free areas are 


growers have successfully taken advantage of 
positions with favourable katabatics to produce 
early crops and save heating costs. 

Less widely understood is the value of the 
improvements that can often be made to 
minimise frost incidence on sites whose air- 
drainage is blocked by walls, banks or dense 
belts of woodland. The harm that even a hedge 
or bank running across a valley can do to the 
garden climate above it is amazing. Indeed, a 
study of katabatics is an essential part of the 
garden-designer’s and also the landscape archi- 
tect’s education. Walls and barriers must run 
down and not across slopes, and crop rows, 
particularly those of bushy fruits or leafy 
vegetables, should run downhill too. They will 
then often escape that fatal extra degree or two 
of early or late frost that makes all the differ- 
ence between a satisfactory crop and a failure. 
Each row across the slope holds up just enough 
cold air to do the damage. 

To avoid these dangers is a matter of 


detailed exactitude, for the flow of the cold 
vapours is slow and an apparently trivial 
obstacle will retard it sufficiently for frost to 
settle long enough to have a bad effect. 

In our new garden katabatics have been 
given extra attention, and special steep down- 
hill paths are made to let the cold air drain 
away between the beds and only wire netting, 
regrettably bare of plant decoration, is allowed 
across the slope. Happily, such a fence is almost 
invisible at a few yards’ distance, provided that 
the supporting posts can be lightly screened. 

Wind-frosts are not affected by katabatics; 
they strike the hills almost more fiercely than 
the valleys. Fortunately, however, they are a 
rare phenomenon. In West Sussex I remember 
only one of these visitations since 1930. 

The maximum of spring and autumn frosts 





visible above the frosted hollows 


occurs, of course, in depressions at the foot of 
heights, because the cold airs of these pour in 
to augment the normal frost already present. 
In such places all one can do is to grow only 
the hardiest plants possible and discount the 
value of early-flowering subjects. 

As winter sets in, the cold air, ordinarily, 
increases gradually in volume until there is 
enough to fill up such a deep layer that it 
envelops the higher land as well as the low- 
lying areas. When this stage is reached kata- 
batics no longer help one. Soon, however, the 
season begins to change and the cold diminishes, 
until a point is reached when the hills once more 
emerge into the sunlight above the valley mists. 

When a hill is above a certain height its 
greater nearness to the cold night sky over- 
powers the advantage of cold air drainage and 
one gets the perpetual snow of the mountain- 
tops. Thus it is the little hills of the plains that 
are the gardener’s delight—and this country is 
singularly rich in such places. 
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OFFAT Water, in Dumfries-shire, whic 

M eventually joins the River Annan, is 

not visible from the town which shares 
its name, but flows through a green and solitary 
valley lying to the north-east of Annandale. 
Not only is the valley green, but in spring and 
summer the massive, grassy hills which rise on 
either side of the river are emerald with mosses 
and young bracken shoots. Between the two 
loose ranges which shut out Ettrick and Esk- 


dale to the east and the rugged land spreading 
from Moffat to Tweedsmuir westwards, the 


Selkirk road winds to Birkhill Pass on the way 
to St. Mary’s Loch and Yarrow. There is a still- 
ness and a strange grandeur in this quiet valley, 
which has been left almost undisturbed by the 
wheels and wings of the 20th century, and is 
surrounded by country rich in Border history 
and famous in legend and ballad. 

Leaving Moffat, the Selkirk road climbs the 
first mile before swerving sharply northwards to 
follow the river-bed. From the brow of this 
hillock, Annandale stretches out towards the 
English border, beyond which on a clear day 
may be seen the peaks of Scawfell and Helvellyn. 
Barely half a mile from the road, in a wooded 
hollow, lies Dumcrieff House (Fig. 1), a grey 
stone Georgian building once inhabited by John 
Loudon Macadam of road-making fame and 
re-built by a local man, Dr. Rogerson, who 
became court physician to Catherine the Great 
and added to his fortune by selling oatmeal pills 
in St. Petersburg at an exorbitant price. 

Round the bend, the road slopes gradually 
into the valley, on the left-hand side of the 
river. Above the far bank a crumbling pile of 
stones marks the spot where once stood a stout 
fortress, the Cornal Tower which belonged to 
the Red Douglases in the 16th century. This 
was the last outpost in Annandale from which 
flared a warning beacen when the English were 
sighted on the Border; a watch-tower on the 
Solway lighted the first signal. 

Burns knew this part of the road well, for 
at Craigieburn House, half a mile farther on, 
lived Jean Lorimer, ‘“‘The Lassie wi’ the 
Lintwhite locks,’’ who inspired many of his best 
lyrics. Although he was courting by proxy for 
a fellow excise-man, the love-songs had such 


2.—ACROSS THE VALLEY TO SADDLE YOKE (2,412 ft.), 
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1.—DUMCRIEFF HOUSE AND THE VALLEY OF MOFFAT WATER, DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 


This house was once the home of John Loudon Macadam of road-making fame 


passionate appeal that ‘“‘they occasioned much 
scandalous talk’’ in Dumfries. After writing 
Craigieburn Woods, Burns confessed to his 
publishers ‘“‘the young lady on whom it was 
made is one of the finest women in Scotland, 
and in fact, entre nous, is in a manner to me 
what Sterne’s Eliza was to him, a mistress, 
friend, or what you will, in the guileless sim- 
plicity of Platonic love.’”’ But in spite of Burns’s 
efforts the unhappy suitor was rejected and soon 
after Jean eloped to Gretna Green with a young 
farmer. Their happiness was short-lived, for he 
drank and gambled his way to Carlisle prison, 
leaving his wife to fend for herself. Many years 
afterwards, broken in health, alone and penni- 
less in Edinburgh, she was offered the post of 
housekeeper to an old man who had been told 
she was once an inspiration to Burns. 

Not far from Craigieburn, Burns spent a 
jovial evening with two friends and wrote one 
of the most famous drinking songs in the world, 
Willie Brewed a Peck o’ Maut. Since his time a 
new building has been put up on the site which 
is known as Burns Cottage. 

Bodesbeck Law now looms up to the east, 
and White Coomb (2,695 ft.) rises on the other 





WITH BRIKHILL PASS ON THE SKYLINE 
TO THE RIGHT. At the farm-house among the trees below Saddle Yoke Jane Welsh Carlyle’s family once lived 


side beyond the ridge of Saddle Yoke (Fig. 2) 
where a man may walk along the summit with 
one foot on either slope. The deep, gloomy 
ravines which run between these hills are the 
haunt of foxes, and on a warm evening one may 
come across families of cubs basking in the sun- 
shine on the rocky scaurs or a shadowy vixen 
slinking down to the burn. Organised fox- 
shocts take place from time to time, for here the 
“‘tod’’ is the deadly enemy of the sheep farmer. 
Under the shadow of Bodesbeck half a dozen 
cottages cluster round the farm-house of Caple- 
gill, where Jane Welsh Carlyle’s family once 
lived and a scarlet telephone box blazes against 
the green background. This little community 
is the nearest approach to a clachan on the road 
between Moffat and St. Mary’s Loch. 

In the old days, when the great Ettrick 
forest covered it, this district was royal hunting- 
ground beloved by the Scottish kings. Later, in 
the 17th century, it was a centre of Covenanting 
activity, and secret conventicles were held in the 
hills during the “‘ killing times’’ and hunted men 
hid in the moss-hags and rocky caverns. Claver- 
house, stationed eight miles away in Moffat, 
wrote to headquarters that the people around 
were ‘‘all rebels at heart,”’ 
and he and his dragoons 
carried out their grim 


duties with a ruthless 
determination which 
roused hatred and fear 
wherever they went. 
Within living memory 


the shepherds in this dis- 
trict would kill a whaup 
on sight, as their fore- 
fathers had done when 
the birds were dreaded 
informers against a 
fugitive. James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who 
knew every step of that 
lonely region, describes 
the strange mode of life 
these Covenanters lived 
in the fastnesses of 
Bodesbeck: ‘‘From the 
midst of that inhospitable 
wilderness, from those 
dark morasses and un- 
frequented caverns, the 
prayers of the persecuted 
race nightly rose to the 
throne of the Almighty; 
prayers, as all testified 
who heard them, fraught 


with the most simple 
pathos and _ vehement 
sublimity. In thesolemn 


gloom ofthe evening, after 
the last rays of the sun 
had disappeared, and 
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again in the morning, before 
the ruddy streaks began to 
paint the east; yea, often 
at the deepest hours of mid- 
night, songs of praise were 
sung to that Being under 
whose fatherly chastisement 
they were patiently suffering. 
These hymns, always chant- 
ed with ardour and wild 
melancholy, and borne afar 
on the light breezes of the 
twilight, were often heard at 
a great distance, causing no 
little consternation to the 
remote dwellers of that 
mountain region. The heart 
of the shepherd grew chill, 
and his hairs stood on end 
as he hastened home to alarm 
the cottage circle with a tale 
of horror. For besides this 
solemn and unearthly music, 
he perceived lights moving 
about by night in wilds and 
in caverns where human 
things had never resided, 
and where foot of man had 
never trod, and he deemed that legions of 
spiritual creatures had once more taken posses- 
sion of his solitary dells.’’ : 

“The last brownie known in the Ettrick 
Forest,’’ wrote Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘resided in 
Bodesbeck.’”’ The brownie in Scotland had a 
very distinct character and is not to be con- 
fused with the fairy, the goblin or the water- 
kelpie. In appearance he was ‘‘wild, meagre and 
shaggy,’ and he was never known to be any- 
thing but industrious and benevolent. ‘ During 
the night, he busied himself with the execution 
of various tasks for the benefit of the family to 
which he was attached. He would bring in the 
corn, thrash it, and perform all sorts of farm 
work. There is even an instance recorded of the 
brownie that haunted a Border family riding to 
the neighbouring town on the laird’s horse for a 
midwife !’”” The only stipulation the brownies 
made was that they should never be offered any 
recompense for their services. If this rule was 
broken, they were obliged to disappear. The 
last brownie on Bodesbeck was banished by an 
old woman who left out a porringer of milk and 
a piece of money for him. The night of his dis- 
appearance he was heard wailing and crying, 
“Farewell to bonnie Bodesbeck !”’ 

Before the road begins the steep ascent to 
Birkhill Pass, high on the left-hand side the 
Tail Burn plunges two hundred feet over a gash 
in the hills and is transformed into a cloud- 
white waterfall known as the Grey Mare’s Tail. 





3.—_STATUE OF JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, AT THE HEAD 


OF ST. MARY’S LOCH, SELKIRKSHIRE 


Up the rugged side of this fall a precarious path 
climbs to the summit and on for two miles 
through the fells to wild Loch Skene, glooming 
under the bleak heights of White Coomb and 
Lochcraighead. There are ordinary burn trout 
in the waters and a reddish tinged species which 
smacks of salmon fresh out of the frying-pan. 
Eagles used to breed onan island in the loch at one 
time, but since Scott described ‘‘the savage scene”’ 
in Marmion ‘‘where eagles scream from shore 
to shore,”’ they have deserted the place. Among 
the mosses and peat round the loch cloudberries 
and cranberries grow in great profusion. 

James Hogg describes an expedition to 
Loch Skene with Scott and Sir Adam Ferguson. 
‘“‘T conducted them through that wild region by 
a path which, if not rode by Clavers, was, I dare- 
say, never rode by another gentleman. Sir 
Adam rode into a gulph inadvertently and got 
a sad fright, but Scott, in the very worst paths, 
never dismounted save at Loch Skene to take 
some dinner. . . . I was disappointed in never 
seeing some incident in his subsequent works 
laid in a scene resembling the rugged solitudes 
around Loch Skene, for I never saw him survey 
any scene with so much attention. A single 
serious look at the scene generally filled his 
mind with it, and heseldom took another; but here 
he took the names ofall the hillsand theiraltitudes 
and relative situations with regard to one another 
and made me repeat them several times.”’ 

As the Moffat Water dwindles to a trickle 
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near its source, there is a 
dramatic last glimpse of the 
valley before it is jostled by 
the towering hillsides into a 
mere strip of road leading 
to Birkhill Pass. Even in 
autumn, when the hills are 
patched with heather and 
tawny bracken and _ the 
woods blaze with crimson 
and_ yellow lights, _ this 
smouldering pageant is set 
in a predominantly green 
background. In coaching 
days Birkhill was a stopping- 
place. On the site of the pres- 
ent white-washed cottage 
Claverhouse once shot four 
Covenanters. It was a com- 
mon thing in the Killing 
Times for death to precede a 
trial. 

The scene changes as the 
road descends on the other 
side through somewhat 
monotonous moorland before 
the lochs come into sight. 
Ettrick, only four miles 
to the east, is hidden by rolling heights, and 
Tweedsmuir lies barely ten miles to the north- 
west over higher hills as the crow flies or as 
the adventurous may walk by Loch Skene and 
the Talla Water which flows into the long 
reservoir from which Edinburgh is supplied. 

A statue of James Hogg (Fig. 3) stands at 
the head of St. Mary’s Loch (Fig. 4) where a 
narrow spit of land divides it from the little Loch 
o’ the Lowes. Silently this shepherd poet con- 
templates his own countryside a few yards from 
the old inn of Tibbie Shiels, where he and Scott 
often spent a merry evening ‘“‘ unco’ fu’ and unco’ 
happy.” The bare rounded hills, brooding over 
the still waters of the loch which inspired Words- 
worth and Scott to write some of their most in- 
different verses, helda homelier message for Hogg. 
“‘T can tell more tales and sing more songs than 
any ploughman who ever lived,” he said when 
he first heard Burns’s Tam o’Shanter recited. 

His songs are among the Scottish classics 
to-day and are often sung in parts of the world 
where he has never been heard of. North of the 
Tweed a few may remember that he wrote 
Charlieis My Darling and Will You No Come Back 
Again?, but how many know the lines he 
wrote for the National Anthem ? 

God save the King ! 
Make him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us : 

God save the King! 





4.—ST. MARY’S LOCH, THROUGH WHICH YARROW WATER FLOWS 
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MAKING A SUIT OF RACING-SAILS 


of waterways, gaily painted yachts, boat- 

yards and thatched cottages within a stone’s 
throw of an ancient red-and-white bridge span- 
ning a Broadland stream, I recently watched 
the process of making a suit of sails for a racing- 
craft. 

From the white walls and ceiling of the 
sail-store all sorts of rigging equipment hang— 
bunches of galvanised hooks: and spikes, gleam- 
ing brass thimbles, fittings in chromium and 
phosphor-bronze, wooden pulleys, hanks of cord- 
age, and every kind of requisite for the business; 
and in a little drawing-office partitioned off 
from the main shed are celluloid-covered charts 
of sails for one-design yachts and racing- 
dinghies, the silhouettes of winged fishes and 
penguins, and stencils for lettering the sails of 
racing-craft. For this is the era of small-boat 
sailing, with the main emphasis on uniformity 
of conditions, which makes modern yacht-races 
such thrilling competitions of sailing skill and 
helmsmanship. 

In the drawing-office the master sail-maker 
showed me some of the wonderful fabrics he 
uses in his craft—rolls of Egyptian cotton cloth, 
which looks, and feels, like the finest silk and 
weighs a mere three ounces to the square yard; 
rich creamy nylon, lovely and elastic, for spin- 
nakers; and nylon-cord as well as hempen-cord 
for the rope-edging of the sails. He explained 
that, on account of their varying elasticity, 
cotton sewing-thread must be used for cotton 
fabrics and nylon thread for nylons; that the 
bulk of his materials are imported from the 


ie a sail-maker’s shop lying among a medley 
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U.S.A.; and that he makes sails for American 
yachtsmen, who prefer the sails made in our 
small sail-making shops because of their superior 
cut. 

The pleasant tang of lightly tarred hemp 
titillated our nostrils as the sail-maker and 
I ascended the stairs to the great cutting-out 
room, where we found the expert cutter studying 
closely the specifications for a suit of sails for 
one of the best-known national classes of 
dinghy. 

Cutting-out is an art which calls for con- 
summate skill in estimating the natural stretch 
of the sail-making material and ensuring that 
a racing-sail is capable of adjusting itself to 
continual variations of wind pressure. Kneeling 
on the lino-covered floor, the cutter busied him- 
self with chalking-line and tape-measure, and 
set out unhesitatingly the dimensions of the 
triangular mainsail. Then he chalked out in 
freehand the curve or roach desired in the free 
edge of the sail in such a way that the exact 
permitted area for the particular class should 
not be exceeded. The setting out being, at last, 
to his satisfaction, he laid out the 36-in. widths 
of material on the triangle chalked on the floor 
—with their selvedges parallel to the base of 
the triangle, and overlapped precisely so as to 
compensate for the width of material that would 
be taken up by the seams which would be 
stitched into it in the next stage. He also left 
6 ins. all round the pattern for the turnings or 
hems. (The direction of the cloths, or panels, 
to be seamed into the sails is indicated in the 
diagram of the sails of a Bermuda-rigged dinghy; 


and it will be seen that, in the mainsail, they 
run parallel to the boom and at right-angles to 
the free edge or leech. The jib is cut diagonally.) 

When the pieces of material for the sail had 
been placed in the exact positions required, the 
cutter rapidly cut out all the segments which 
would ultimately form the completed mainsail; 
and one of the girl machinists took the bundle 
of pieces to the workroom below, where over 
a score of women were busy with their sewing- 
machines. 

Knowing that in heavy canvas sails the 
cloths are made the width of the material used, 
and are therefore quite separate before they are 
stitched together with a flat seam, I was 
specially interested to see how the machinist 
could make 7 %-in. cloths running lengthwise in 
the 36-in. widths the cutter had handed to her. 
The method was surprisingly simple. She 
selected one of her pieces of sail material and 
folded it in halves longitudinally, that is to say, 
parallel to the selvedge. Then she machined 
a row of stitching % in. from the fold. When 
she opened the material out flat, and turned it 
over on her table, the narrow stitched portion 
was sticking up in the middle. This she turned 
down to form a flat seam, which she stitched 
down to the material. In a similar manner she 
made two more mock seams or pleats on either 
side of the first seam. When she had dealt 
similarly with a second width of sail, she 
stitched the two pieces together along the sel- 
vedges into a flat seam, the same width as and, 
to all appearance, exactly similar to the mock 
seams. 

While the machinist was 
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making up the remainder of 
her segments, I was able to 
look at the machines the girls 
were using. Each was worked 
separately by a half or one- 
third h.p. electric motor con- 
trolled by a switch on the 
treadle. About half of them 
were for plain stitch; the re- 
mainder (used for heavier 
types of sails with wider 
seams) made a zig-zag stitch. 
The machines are capable at 
full speed of 1,900 stitches per 
minute. 

At length the machinist 
returned to the cutting-out 
room to match the triangular 
main-sail with the pattern on 
the floor. When fully stretch- 
ed it coincided exactly with 
the inner pattern, except for 
6 ins. left for turnings. After 
the cutter had also made his 
check, the machinist went 
downstairs again to table the 
edges of the sail. ‘“‘Tabling” 
is the term used for making 
the 1%-in. four-fold hems on 
the mast, the foot and the 
leech of a sail. 

Subsequent processes are 
carried out by seven or eight 
experienced finishers —men 
with a rare gift of silence who 
work in the machine shop, 
but do all their work with the 
traditional palm and needle of 
the sail-maker. Their foreman 
shares out to them the vari- 
ous processes involved—and 
the work is much too complex 
and individual to encourage 
desultory conversation. 

As the work of finishing 
several different sails was 
going forward, I was able to 
see one of the finishers wrap- 
ping and threading the flex- 
ible wire into the hem at the 
mast of a mainsail. The mast 
wire, which takes the strain of 
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hoisting and acts as a check- 
wire to control the amount of 
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THE CUTTER AT WORK 


stretch in the sail, is later riveted to the head- 
plate of the sail. When the mainsail is full 
and drawing at the maximum stretch per- 
mitted by the mast-wire, the sail raises the 
after-end of the boom in spite of the pull on the 
main-sheet and its free edge takes the curved 
shape shown in the diagram. While the mast- 
edge of the sail cannot, of course, stretch further 
than the mast-wire permits, the whole sail can 
belly freely, and the area enclosed by its three 
sides remains constant for all 
craft of the restricted class 
to which the boat belongs. 

Another of the sail-hands 
was fixing the thimbles, or 
eyclets, into the rope-grum- 
mets at the corners of the jib 
and for the hauling-out rope 
at the boom-end of the main- 
sail. Others were sewing the 
rope-edging to the mast and 
foot of the sails. The soft 
elastic rope, known as _ bolt- 
rope, which gives strength to 
the sail-edge and _ stretches 
with it, is sewn in position 
Ly passing needle and twine 
between every two strands of 
the three composing the bolt- 
rope. 

The rope-edge on the 
mast and foot of the sail holds 
the sail in the grooves of the 
mast and boom. This calls 
for a word of explanation. 
Tormerly, mainsails were 
hooped to the mast and laced 
to the boom, and much of the 
propelling effect of the wind 
was lost, owing to the breeze 
escaping between sail and 
mast and through the gaps 
in the lacing on the boom. 
Nowadays, the two spars on 
racing-craft are each con- 
structed in separate halves 
with a cavity in the middle 
like that in a lead-pencil be- 
fore the lead is inserted. The 
twin halves are then glued to- 
gether, and a narrow open 
groove is worked on one side 
of the spar so as to enter the 
middle tubular cavity. The 


FINISHING OPERATIONS. 


rope-edge of the mainsail runs in the tube and 
the sail-fabric ‘‘ flows ’’ out of the slot or groove 
and there is no gap by which the wind can es- 
cape. In the hoisting of the sail, the rope-edge 
is inserted into an opening in the mast a foot 
or so above its support, and the sail slides in 
the groove, as shown by the dotted line in the 
diagram. The foot of the mainsail is hauled out 
on the boom by means of a similar device. 

This use of grooved spars makes necessary 
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(Left) INSERTING THE MAST-WIRE. 
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a head-plate to which the main halliard 
is shackled. I watched one of the finish- 
ers sewing an aluminium head-plate in- 
to the peak of the sail. The pocket into 
which it is sewn is the only portion of 
the sail which does not run in the mast- 
groove; and it is to this plate that the 
mast-wwire is riveted. 

The rest of the finishing processes 
are concerned mainly with the battens 
of the mainsail, the reef-ties of the jib, 
and tailing rope-ends, The wooden 
battens are inserted in narrow pockets 
sewn to the mainsail. They are made 
of ash or acacia-wood, and their pur- 
pose is to even out the curvature of 
the bellying sail, or to assist in flatten- 
ing the sail when it is close-hauled. 
Reef-ties are needed only for the jib, 
as the mainsail is reefed on the roller- 
blind principle by winding the foot of 
the sail round the boom by means of 
the roller reefing-gear. The ties for the 
jib, however, are threaded through 
button-holed eyelets, each being sewn 
at the middle to a strengthening patch. 

Finally, all loose ends of the rope- 
edge are neatly finished off by tailing, 
that is, by tapering the ends of each 
strand, waxing them, and securing them 
so that they fade away into the sail- 
fabric. The official number of the boat 
is stencilled on each side of the mainsail 
in figures 12 ins. high. 

When all the processes have been 
completed, and before a suit of sails is 
packed and dispatched to the customer, 
the mastersail-makermakesa finalcheck 
of the dimensions and of the special 
points for which his client has stipulated. 

In the coming racing-season, whenever 
I see a cloud of graceful sails and the gay little 
yachts hustling over the waters, white foam 
sparkling at their bows, I shall recall the quiet 
sail-making shop near the old bridge where I saw 
the creamy white gossamer sail-fabric take on 
the semblance of butterfly-wings under the 
nimble fingers of the sail-makers. 

Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. 
Jeckells and Son, of Wroxham. 
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ADDERBURY, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


By GORDON NARES es 


Celebrated for its great 15th-century church, 
Adderbury is also remarkable for a little known 
group of l7th- and 18th-century houses. 
Adderbury House, exhibiting affinities with 
Vanbrugh, replaced that of the ““mad” Earl of 
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Rochester 
HE wide landscapes around Banbury i, & 
occur midway in the great lias forma- Fee 
tion, sweeping from the Humber to 


Lyme Regis, across part of which runs the 
strategically and historically important road 
from the Midlands to the Solent, crossing the 
Thames at Oxford. When counties were 
defined, a tongue of Oxfordshire was carried 
northwards over the wolds separating War- 
wickshire from Northamptonshire, to com- 
prise, perhaps, a dozen miles of this highway, 
which is even nowadays a lonely road, with 
the villages mostly lying away from it in the 
valleys. But where it crosses the Oxfordshire 
wolds, Banbury, Adderbury, and Deddington 
lie strung along it, each with something of the 
glamour cmanating from the noble country- 
side, the accrued wealth of sheep-walks and 
the ubiquitous stone. 

Banbury has itself prospered the most, 
decayed and prospered again, till little of its 





1.—ADDERBURY EAST FROM ACROSS THE 
SOR BROOK 


former character remains. As between the other two, 
it is largely a matter of personal sympathy which 
one prefers. Deddington is more essentially an ancient 
township, although in this neighbourhood Bloxham 
most clearly exhibits the palimpsest of a medieval 
street plan. Adderbury, looser knit, on the other 
hand contains the greater wealth of architecture: a 
glorious church, rendered almost unique by the 
survival of building accounts, thus linking it with 
one of the foremost medieval architects; the remains 
of one great house of intriguing Vanbrughesque 
character; and half a dozen 17th- and 18th-century 
homes of substance, whose presence, is, perhaps, 
explained by the proximity of Kings Sutton, a 
former and long-forgotten spa. 

Although not strictly a Cotswold village, Adder- 
bury is of the same colloquial order, owing to the 
uniformity of,materials used in its buildings, masonry 
walls, stone slates, and thatch, whether it be for 
mansion or cottage. Unfortunately, this example has 
not been followed in the modern part of Adderbury, 
the part which catches the eye of the traveller from 
Banbury to Oxford, and in this respect compares 
most unfavourably with Deddington, noticeable for 
its miniature high street. Only the few houses 
abutting on the Green at Adderbury East afford a 
glimpse of the pleasures that await those who turn 
off from the main road and go down the winding 
street to the Sor Brook, a tributary of the Cherwell, 
and up into the sister village of Adderbury West. 

Derived from Eadburgebyrig or Edburghbury, 
the castle or market of Eadburg, a fairly common 
Saxon female name, Adderbury has a complicated 
manorial history, which must be indicated since it 
was responsible for the subsequent character of the 
village. Domesday Book mentions the two main 
manors of the Bishop of Winchester and Robert 
of Stafford, the remainder of the village being in 
the King’s hand and divided into the lesser manors 
of the Abbot of Cirencester, Almaric St. Amand, and 
Henry de Haggely. The Haggely manor had dis- 
appeared by the 15th century, but the St. Amand 
manor passed by marriage to Sir Thomas Wykeham, 
who sold it in 1439 to Sir John Danvers of Calthorpe 
(Calthorpe House in Banbury is now a cabinet- 
maker’s warehouse; the damp atmosphere is emin- 
ently suitable for the preservation of veneers). The 
2.—ADDERBURY HOUSE. THE WEST FRONT SEEN THROUGH THE Cirencester manor passed at the Dissolution of the 

ARCHWAY Monasteries to Sir John Pope, who married into 
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the Adderbury family of Bustard, to whom 
the Stafford manor had descended. 

The most important manor was that of 
the Bishopric of Winchester. William of 
Wykeham granted the rectorial property to 
New College, Oxford, on its foundation, as 
part of his endowment scheme of “appro- 
priation.”’ The warden and fellows took their 
parochial duties unusually seriously and, 
instead of extracting as much financial bene- 
fit as possible from their manor, they rebuilt 
the chancel of the church at no small expense, 
as we shall see hereafter. The association 
between the College and Adderbury remains 
to this day, and the living is still in its gift. 

The remainder of the Winchester manor 
was leased to various families for a term of 
lives, apparently three, after which it reverted 
to the bishopric. At the time of Charles I it 
was in the possession of Henry Wilmot, first 
Earl of Rochester, a staunch Royalist, whose 
presence at Adderbury House was sufficient 
to keep the villagers loyal to their king, 
though not without threats “to hang up the 
men and send the soldiers to their wives and 
children.” 

Lying on the road _ between the 
Royalist headquarters at Oxford and the 
garrison at Banbury Castle, Adderbury saw a 
certain amount of military activity, especi- 
ally when the latter was besieged in 1644. On 
one occasion that year Prince Rupert’s 
cavalry were surprised in their quarters in the 
village and a spirited skirmish took place. 
with honours about even. 

Dr. Oldys, the vicar at that time, 
“whose Loyalty to the Crown rendered him 
Obnoxious to the Rebels,’ and who was 
forced to live in the comparative safety of 
Banbury, ‘desirous of entering his son at 
Merton College,’”’ was pursued while on his 
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3.—THE SOUTH 


way to Oxford and foully murdered, although 
“‘he scattered all his money along the high- 
way and by this artiface delayed all of them 
but one, who thirsted more for blood than 
plunder.” 

Henry Wilmot, whe married a daughter 
of Sir John St. John of Lydiard Tregoze, 
died in exile at Dunkirk in 1652, and was 
succeeded by his son John, the Mad Earl, 
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FRONT. Circa 1722 


who played several of his more spectacular 
pranks at Adderbury. On one occasion he 
met a beggar, who informed him that he was 
on his way to Adderbury House, but did not 
expect to receive anything as the Earl had a 
reputation for meanness. Rochester had him 
seized by his servants and placed in a barrel 
of beer; as soon as he ceased drinking, he was 
belaboured about the head with sticks until 


4.—THE ARCADE, LIKE “A DIMINUTIVE, RUSTIC SEATON DELAVAL”. (Right) 5.—RAIN-WATER HEADS DATED 1722 
AND EARLY 19th-CENTURY BALCONIES 
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6.—ADDERBURY HOUSE, THE DERELICT FORECOURT AND LOGGIA. 


he continued; eventually, stupefied with 
blows and alcohol, he was released and 
sent on his way with a parting admonition 
never again to complain of the Earl’s hos- 
pitality. 

On the death of Charles Wilmot, third 
Earl, the Rochester’s lease lapsed, and the 
manor was granted to John, second Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, who used Adderbury 
House as a hunting-box. Alexander Pope 
was entertained there on July 9, 1739, and 
wrote, “With no poetic ardour fir’d, I press 
the bed where Wilmot lay.’”’ Henry, third 
Earl, who succeeded to the dukedom of Buc- 
cleuch through his maternal grandmother, 
inherited the property from his widowed 
mother, but the contents of a sale catalogue 
dated 1774 indicate that he was no longer 
living there then. Perhaps the recent enclo- 
sures had spoiled the hunting. They were at 
any raté responsible for sending Lord Saye 
and Sele hustling from neighbouring Brough- 
ton Castle to the House of Lords for the com- 
mittee stages of the Enclosure Act, in order 


8.—THE ROOKERY. 
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to protect his property in Adderbury from 
the Duchess of Argyll; the outcome of the 
encounter is not recorded, but their lordships 
pointed out the various loopholes in the Pre- 
amble to the Bill, which apparently allayed 
his fears. 

By 1801 the manor had reverted to the 
Bishopric of Winchester and was sold to a 
Mr. Field, who pulled down most of Adder- 
bury House, probably to avoid the window 
tax. 

The original house must have been of 
some considerable size. The sale catalogue 
already referred to mentioned 56 rooms, 
which included a lofty hall with a glass dome 
and a gallery with bedrooms leading off it. 
The date and builder of the mansion are not 
known, but existing rain-water heads (Fig. 5) 
are dated 1722, and there is about much of 
the buildings evidence of the influence of 
Vanbrugh. If this date is reliable, it would 
point to the second Duke of Argyll as the 
builder, but the house was reconstructed in 
its present form for Mr. Larnach in 1901. 
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Circa 1656. THE EAST FRONT FACING THE GREEN 
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(Right) 7.—DETAIL OF RAIN-WATER HEAD OF 1722 


These alterations do not appear to have 
molested the original south front (Fig. 3), a 
plain, almost repellent, facade, three storeys 
high with an asymmetrical arrangement of 
round-headed sash windows on either side of 
the main entrance, which is contained in a 
pedimented projection, not quite central, its 
windows placed on the extreme edges, to 
which has been added a flat porch with 
“Edwardian”’ Ionic columns. A curious fea- 
ture of the facade is the corners, built with a 
regular convex batter, giving the house, 
when viewed from a certain angle, an almost 
bulbous appearance. The east and west 
fronts reflect the motifs of pediment, para- 
pet, string course and round-headed windows. 
The first-floor balconies (Fig. 5) are of an 
early 19th-century type, suggesting altera- 
tions at about the time of Mr. Field’s owner- 
ship in 1801. 

A short drive leads straight from the 
Green towards the west front (Fig. 2), passes 
under an archway with superimposed columns 
of unusual entasis, and curves round to the 
front door, leaving the stables on the right 
and a detached arcade on the left. The latter, 
its nine bold arches practically hidden under 
creeper, contains three doorways with rusti- 
cated quoins and keystones, giving the 
impression, from the interior (Fig. 4) of a 
diminutive, rustic Seaton Delaval. At a later 
date a summer-house has been added to the 
left-hand end. 

The stables also have a distinctly Van- 
brughian flavour. An earlier wing forms one 
long side of the yard, which is entered 
through a gateway with ringed piers in the 
screen wall opposite; twin two-storeyed pavi- 
lions of a slightly later date fill the two 
shorter sides. The central feature is a flat 
projection, heavily rusticated, with three 
arches and corresponding sash windows over, 
the whole surmounted by a pediment. The 
wings are plain ashlar, in contrast to 
the rustication of the centre; on the first 
floor, box-like architraves surround small 
square windows; the quoins, again, are 
rusticated. 

The building is roofed with Stonestield 
slates in one long raking hip. The effect is spoilt 
by the scars of a carriage wash, at one time 
tacked on to the face of the stables, its ends 
on the pavilions. The depredations of the 
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9.—ADDERBURY EAST. THE VILLAGE STREET WITH THE TITHE-BARN AND THE CHURCH BEYOND 


War Department complete a scene of desola- 
tion in the stables, and indeed throughout the 
whole grounds, which are unkempt and over- 
grown. 

Blenheim, of course, lies only 15 miles 
away, and Glympton, for which, as Mr. Lau- 
rence Whistler has shown, Vanbrugh pre- 
pared designs, even less. There can be no 
doubt that his influence is strongly marked in 
Adderbury House, the builder of which may 
have employed one of the master masons 
from Blenheim. There is no evidence that 
Vanbrugh himself ever came to Adderbury. 
The situation is further complicated by the 
Duke of Argyll’s inveterate animosity towards 
the Duke of Marlborough, his former superior 
officer and rival in military glory. The 
obscure history of the place and its state of 
dereliction make the problem the more diffi- 
cult to solve. At present unoccupied, Adder- 
bury House is shortly to be converted into an 
old peoples’ home by the Oxfordshire County 
Council. The gazebo at the end of the arcade 
is to become the mortuary. 

On the south side of the Green, between 
the entrance to Adderbury House and the 
Rookery, once stood the mansion of the 
Cobb or Cobbe family, of Sandringham in 
Norfolk. The house was still standing in a 
dilapidated condition in 1819, when the 
property was put up for sale, but its stone 
had already been used to face the Baptist 
Chapel in the adjoining parish of Bodicote, 
which work had been completed two years 
earlier. 

The Cobbes were an influential local 
family (they were related to the Danvers) and 
at one time appear to have had the gift of 
the living, presumably on lease, because in 
1770 there was a dispute between the vicar 
and Sir George Cobbe’s steward as to the 
responsibility for repairing the church win- 
dows; the problem was solved by building up 
the windows in question “with stone from 
a nearby dog-kennel.”’ An earlier argument 
between a vicar and a parishioner, one Bray 
Doyley (descended from the family of 
Robert D’Oyley, who built the castle and 
bridge at Oxford in 1072), resulted in the 


latter turning Quaker, and George Fox is 
reputed to have stayed with him at Adder- 
bury. 

The Rookery (Figs. 8 and 10), according 
to local but unproven tradition, was built for 
one of the banking family of Montagu, a 
friend of the Mad Earl and a Roman Catholic. 
A slender support for this theory is that a 
priest’s hole was discovered in the thickness 
of the wall between the dining-room and the 
kitchen. The old part of the house, which 
faces the Green, is a variation on the three- 
gabled Jacobean theme, the centre gable, 
which projects slightly, being the porch with 
a powder closet over it: it bears the date 
1656. The house was extensively altered in 
Victorian times, when a large wing contain- 
ing the drawing-room and a new staircase 
hall was added on to the south side, and 
the stables on the north were turned into 


kitchens and nurseries. Some murals were 
discovered in these operations and are now 
preserved in a glass frame. The paintings are 
on Hornton stone and portray a lion rampant 
being pursued by a goose, and what might be 
a horse or a unicorn is just discernible. It has 
been suggested that the king across the 
water is represented by the lion and Oliver 
Cromwell by the goose; if they are contem- 
poraneous with the building of the house 
they may have some such allegorical signifi- 
cance. The origin of the name of the house 
is equally shrouded in mystery, for no 
record exists of a rookery on, or even near, 
the site. 

At the Rookery the roads on either side 
of the Green converge and bear down left- 
handed towards the tithe-barn, above which 
the tower of the church can be seen (Fig. 9.) 

(To be concluded) 





10.—NORTH FRONT OF THE ROOKERY AND COTTAGES FACING THE GREEN 
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CUT WINEGLASSES OF THE 18th CENTURY 


Il.—THE CUTTING OF THE BOWLS AND FEET 


P-ONHE early cutter of wineglasses confined 
| his attention at first mainly to the stems, 
because the stem was the only part of the 
glass where the requisite thickness was available 
and because it was the easiest part to cut. All 
the stem patterns, however, extended slightly 
up the base of the bowl in shallow flutes known 
as cresting. In the early glasses the flutes were 
very short, barely encroaching above the point 
where the stem joined the bowl, but later, as the 
cutter grew more ambitious, the cresting 
developed into simple designs. 

Double or triple sprigs were some of the 
early devices employed on the base of the bow], 
or the cresting was supplemented with a row 
of quadrilateral facets. These were quite differ- 
ent in shape from the diamonds on the stem, 
which were much longer vertically than across 
the stem. The reason for this was explained in 
the previous article. The rows of diamonds in 


the cresting were sometimes, in their turn, aug- 
mented by bridge fluting, as shown in Fig. 1, 
or by long flutes extending a third of the way 
up the bowl. (Fig. 2.) 





1.—DIAMOND STEM WINEGLASS WITH 
BRIDGE FLUTING AT BASE OF BOWL 
AND RADIAL FLUTING ON FOOT 


In many of the earlier wineglasses with 
short cresting there were six simple flutes round 
the base of the bowl corresponding to the rows 
of six diamonds or hexagons encircling the stem. 
The introduction of the basis six in cutting, 
occurring shortly after the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745, raises an interesting and no doubt con- 
troversial point. There were, in most cases, six 
petals to the quasi-heraldic Stuart rose symbolic 
of “James III,’”’ the Old Pretender and later, 
his son, Prince Charles. The rose was the most 
popular of the many emblems depicted by 
engravers on drinking glasses used to toast the 
cause of the Stuarts. 

It is unlikely that the glass-cutters in their 
turn would not have devised some means of 
capturing a share of the lucrative business of 
supplying glasses with a half-concealed motif 
of the Jacobite cause. The faceting of stems of 
wineglasses provided an excellent opportunity : 
both with diamond and hexagon cutting, the 
symbolic number of six were made to encircle 
the stem, and in addition the hexagon itself was 
six-sided. Moreover, the six shallow flutes in 





2.—A GLASS WITH SHALLOW FLUTES 
EXTENDING UP THE SIDE OF THE 
BOWL 


the cresting resembling the formation of a rose 
were often altered in shape and occasionally 
emphasised in outline so as to be suggestive of 
petals. When such a glass was emptied in a 
toast, the cresting with the circular centre pro- 
vided by the stem would be visible through the 
bowl of the tilted glass, a gentle reminder, 
perhaps, of the subject of the toast in case it 
should have been forgotten in the enjoyment of 
the wine. 

A glass engraved on the bowl with a carna- 
tion (significant of Coronation) and a moth in 
flight is shown in Fig. 3, and is most probably 
a Jacobite glass. The cresting in this specimen, 
when viewed through the base of the bowl, 
(Fig. 4) has every resemblance to the six- 
petalled rose, the edges of the petals being 
emphasised by the cutting of triple sprigs 
between adjacent crests. The stem is cut in six 
hollow diamonds. 

That most of the cut patterns after the 
Jacobite Rebellion should be based on the 
number six would appear significant. On the 
other hand, it has been suggested that the choice 
of six depended on the relationship of the 
diameter of a circle to its circumference. But 
the patterns in contemporary Continental speci- 
mens were based equally on four, five and six 
divisions of the stem or bowl, and those of Irish 
glass were based equally on four and six divisions. 
Indeed, it was not until the turn of the century 
that the division of the circle into four as a pat- 
tern basis began to be adopted by the English 
craftsmen. Marking devices by means of which 
the circumference of the circle may be divided 
into any desired number of equal parts have 
been employed in the trade for many years, but, 
in spite of this refinement, modern patterns are 
rarely based on the division of the circle into six. 
The early English cutter, however, almost with- 
out exception, chose this number. 

The workmanship displayed by the cutter 
was good both in the faceting and fluting of 
stems and in the accompanying cresting of the 
bowl. When later he grew more ambitious, 
however, and ventured to depart from the 
simple cresting of the bowl to add to it the 
ornate flourishes suggested by the Rococo 
fashion, such as sprigs and stars, his efforts by 
contrast appeared somewhat amateurish. 

There is an obvious explanation for this. 


> 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


Fluting and faceting were styles of cutting 
executed on a wheel with an almost flat edge, 
and as the cuts were in all cases across the stems 
and not along them, the cutter had the oppor- 
tunity of bending over his work to judge its 
progress. He could actually see the edge of the 
cutting wheel in contact with the glass. On the 
other hand, sprigs and stars were incised, 
although in a shallow manner, and were 
executed with a wheel dressed to a sharp mitred 
edge which required much more careful manipu- 
lation. Moreover, the decoration was on the 
body of the bowl and the progress of the work 
could be judged only by looking through the 
glass. To be effective incised work of this 
nature had to be precise. Adjacent flutes, hexa- 
gons or diamonds became part of each other by 
overlapping and any inaccuracy would be 


apparent only on measurement. Incised festoons 
and sprigs, on the other hand, were always 
separate parts of a pattern and had to maintain 
their own individuality; consequently faults in 
workmanship were not so easily disguised. 





3.—DIAMOND FACET STEM WITH 
BRIDGE FLUTING ON BASE OF BOWL 
IN TRIPLE SPRIGS AND ENGRAVED 
EMBLEM. THE FOOT HAS SHORT 
RADIAL FLUTES. (Below) 4.—THE 
INTERIOR OF THE BOWL 
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Stars, sprigs and festoons show many 
obvious imperfections : stars fail to meet at the 
centre, the cuts themselves are -of unequal 
length, and extremities overlap. These inac- 
curacies do not occur to anything like the same 
extent on the stems or feet of the glasses, where 
a good view could be obtained of the cut being 
made. 

Some writers, however, claim that the 
imperfection of early cutting was due to the 
method employed to rotate the cutting wheels. 
Before steam power was introduced, it took two 
men to do the work by hand, one to rotate the 
wheel and the other to cut the pattern. The 
man turning the wheel, it has been suggested, 
may not always have been very regular in his 
turning operation and unevenness consequently 
occurred in the cutting. 

This may have been a contributory cause, 
but the marked difference between the standard 
of workmanship in stem and bowl cutting in the 
earlier specimens of wineglass indicates that the 
cutter experienced difficulty in executing any 
cut out of his line of vision. He had not at that 
time become adept in the use of his tools, nor 
had he acquired the knowledge of the craft that 
only experience can bestow. The proficiency for 
which the English cutters eventually became 
famous did not commence until towards the end 
of the century. 

The feet of wineglasses did not escape 
attention during this early period of cutting, 
but they were not by any means exploited to 
the same extent as were the bowls and stems. 
There were several reasons for this, the first of 
which was the question of cost. Cut stem glasses 
were costing more than opaque-twist stem 
glasses, but the added attraction of a cut foot 
would hardly compensate for the difference in 
price. Secondly, cutting of the feet considerably 
increased liability to damage, and as drinking 
glasses of that period had to be made strong to 
withstand the rough usage to which they were 
subjected, it is difficult to conceive the plain, 
robust drinking glass being superseded by a more 
expensive but fragile type. Moreover, feet were 
more difficult to cut than stems and much more 
vulnerable during the actual cutting operation 
than either the stem or the bowl. 





5.—FLUTED STEM WINEGLASS WITH 


FOOT CUT IN SCALE PATTERN 
SCALLOPED RIM 


The cutting of the feet of wineglasses, 
therefore, occurred only on glasses of quality 
which were sold at a correspondingly higher 
price. Although a fair price for a cut-stem glass 
has already been quoted as 5s. 5d. per dozen, 
London wineglasses, according to the following 
notice, were being sold about the same period 
at Norwich up to 24s. per dozen: Norwich 
Mercury, August 5, 1758, ‘‘—the newest fashion 
Wine glasses, cut, flowered, enamelled, wormed 
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or plain, from 2s. to 24s. per dozen.” It is to be 
assumed that a cut wineglass costing 2s. would 
be a glass of quality decorated on the foot as 
well as on the stem and bowl. The specimens in 
Figs. 1 and 5 are glasses of this type. 

Radial fluting extending from the rim of 
the foot to the point where it joined the stem 
and the cutting of the edge of the foot, or 
scalloping, as it is termed to-day, were the usual 
forms of decoration, and in most cases the pat- 
tern bore some logical relationship to that 
employed on the stem and the bowl. 

A typical example of radial fluting and 
also of pattern uniformity is shown in Fig. 1, 
which has six horizontally cut flutes radiating 
from the stem to the rim of the foot. The 
termination of each of the six flutes at the base 
of the stem forms a convenient panel for the 
commencement of a row of six diamonds 
encircling the stem and continuing as cresting 
at the base of the bowl. In this way uniformity 
of pattern is established between bowl, stem 
and foot. This is altogether an elegant glass in 
which the cutting is well executed and the 
flutes fairly well spaced; it was probably made 
fairly late in the century. 

Another type of radial fluting is shown in 
Fig. 3, but in this case the flutes appear mercly 
as extensions of the diamonds at the base of the 
stem and terminate half way across the foot. 
They match the rose-like cresting at the base of 
the bowl. 

A specimen with a scalloped edge to the 
foot cut in scale pattern is shown in Fig. 5, the 
edge being widely notched at six points corres- 
ponding to the six vertical flutes decorating the 
stem. The cresting of the bowl in this example 
takes the form of six simple circular depressions, 
technically termed hollows or punts, which 
encircle the base of the bowl. 

There was a restricted choice of patterns 
employed in the decoration of the feet of wine- 
glasses. The two styles already described, 
together with the arch and point outline, 
probably cover those of nine-tenths of all early 
glasses with cut feet. 


The first article on this subject appeared in 
the issue of December 31, 1948. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2 py enunep tewis 


Hampstead house, I was told of the sale 

of their country cottage—an enchanted 
place beside a woody pond which I had never 
seen. They regretted its loss not only for them- 
selves but for their children and grandchildren 
whose refuge and joy it had been. Outside the 
window a blackbird chuckled in the bushes and 
not far away was the garden where Keats heard 
the nightingale sing, but it was of another 
garden they talked. It came to me, not for the 
first time, that for the people of this island there 
is no more abiding love than this for a country 
home. As the great Earl of Chatham declaimed 
to applauding legislators : ‘It may be frail—its 
roof may shake—the wind may blowthrough it— 
the storm may enter—the rain may enter—but 
the King of England cannot enter !’ 

Not so true in these days of requisitioning 
as once it was, and it takes an unconscionably 
long time to have the shaking roof mended, but 
the old idea that the Englishman’s home is his 
castle takes an even longer time to die. 

* * * 
O those of us who are obliged to spend part of 
our existence in cities there is the perpetual 
question of how much of each year can be given 
to country life. I am all against the week-end 
habit. Week-enders are never there when you 
want them; they seldom if ever go to church, 
and their children grow up without any sense of 
continuity. One feels that Jane Austen’s wise 
mother who disapproved of a London life, 
because it prevented duties done to God and 
neighbour, would have thought poorly of week- 
ends. 

An East Anglian friend, from that part of 
deepest Essex favoured by politicians and 
writers for left-wing weeklies, tells me that it is 
possible to distinguish the faces of the people 
with week-end houses by their haggard looks. 


”[ Hiampste recently to two old friends in a 


To live in a suit-case, and to wonder at morning 
time in which bed one has awakened, is to 
destroy peace. If you cannot stay permanently 
in your country house then it is better, as well 
as kinder in these stricken times, to lend it to 
friends for brief holidays, but you must be wise 
in your choice. 

In the first place, your guests should be 
sufficiently self-effacing to respect your tastes; 
they should be good at weeding flower-beds but 
not over-fond of picking flowers; they should 
enjoy your books but always put them back on 
the right shelves. And how pleasant at their 
departure to discover that the china is still 
intact, even those treasured pieces whereon 
daily and yearly use have painted the fine glaze 
of association, which you had not the heart to 
put away, thereby jettisoning part of your 
home’s personality. 

* * * 

URNING from these visitant paragons (and 

we know by happy experience that they not 
seldom exist) and reverting to the occupation of 
one’s own house, it is right that the return to the 
country should be a slow settling in, a leisurely 
and deliberate shedding of town ways. Baggage 
must not be left standing in bedrooms like fore- 
boding skeletons but banished to attics, and 
there must be time to plan the books we shall 
read, the neighbours we shall visit and enter- 
tain at our hearth, and the work we shall do in 
AAAAAAAAAAAAMAAA 


YOUTH 
OO soon, too soon they pass, 
Youth’s careless hours. 
They fade as fades the grass, 
They die as die the flowers, 
They pass as pass sweet April rains, 


And memory, alone, remains. 
i Pa ee OF 


the garden. This winter the mildness of the 
season kept us planting and transplanting until 
Christmas, so that the proper winter work of 
renovations will be hurried. But still I hope 
there will be time enough to stand and stare at 
the heart-moving beauty of the English country- 
side in winter while the level light falls on the 
bare grace of trees, the jewclled moss on the 
roofs of old barns and outbuildings, and the 
olive bloom on a farm gate. 
* * * 
E are all sojourners here, but never do we 
realise it more than when the time comes 
to leave behind the realities and simplicitics of the 
country. ‘‘Partir, c’est mouriy un peu,” say the 
French, and I can never close the windows or 
stamp out the embers on the hearthstone when 
the time of parting comes without echoing the 
words of the American poet, Emily Dickinson : 
The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 
We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 
There is a moment at this winter solstice when 
eternity itself seems to stand revealed in the 
light of the stopped sun, and the glowing berries 
of the holly shine like lamps to guide us into the 
New Year. The origins of this holiday time go 
back to a period far earlier than Christianity, 
but it is the Christian interpretation which has 
given it potency. 
The holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood. 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To make poor sinners good. 
Were there ever so many holly berries before as 
there are this winter? The birds may need them 
before it is over, and poor sinners can be 
heartened by them as they stand, wondering but 
still daring to hope, at the threshold of another 
year, 
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THE PUTTER COMES ROUND AGAIN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


two of the public events of the new 

golfing year. This time I may allow 
myself a little more private look forward to that 
which is regularly the first event of the golfing 
calendar and to many people the pleasantest 
of all, the President’s Putter at Rye. This 
is the 22nd year of the tournament and but 
for the war it would be the 28th. Never yet 
has the weather prevented us from piaying, and 
I am touching wood, shaking my left leg and 
going through all the other rites known to me 
with a view to averting the evil chance. We 
have had some very narrow shaves. I remem- 
ber that in 1924, which I presumptuously call 
“my year,” a violent snowstorm came on even 
as I was in the train on my way to Rye, and the 
links were a white wilderness when I got there, 
but the snow magically vanished in the very 
nick of time. I recall another year of which the 
date has vanished from me, when all seemed 
over with us. I was putting on the 17th green 
in, I think, the first round, and was in the happy 
position of having two for the match against an 
eminent person who is now Lord Justice Cohen, 
when there appeared over Littlestone in the 
distance a cloud, lurid, menacing and horrible. 
Nothing surely could avert the catastrophe, for 
the air was bitter cold, and yet we were spared. 
There have been two frosty years, ‘‘Giles’s 
year”’ and “ Algie’s year,’”’ as we of the Society 
think of them, and that is positively all. 

Truly we have much to be thankful for, 
though we have been drowned and battered and 
blustered at, sometimes almost beyond belief. 
A Devon antiquarian once produced for me an 
agreeable sentence from an old book on 
Saunton describing how the wind “doth play 
the tyrant in this tract,” and it has likewise been 
pretty tyrannous at times in Sussex. I have at 
this moment a clear vision of myself and a rela- 
tively aged companion sheltering under the lee 
of the poor old blitzed club-house while the 
rain blows past us in great wind-blown sheets. 
We are waiting for the finalists, Duncan and 
Micklem, to come to us at the home hole, and 
since they have halved all but two holes out of 
the first fifteen and are all square with three to 
go, surely they will not disappoint us. But they 
did, for the match finished on the 17th green 
and all our cowardly waiting had been in vain. 


L>: week I was looking forward to one or 


** 


If the wind blows as it did that day there 
is one hole which I fear I shall only see with the 
eye of faith. It is the new short hole on the way 
out; I am a little dim as to its number, but I 
know it is a great hole perched high in the emi- 
nence of air with all the winds of heaven about 
it. I remember, moreover, that when I toiled 
upwards to see it in the making the blown sand 
stung my face, almost as the lash of a whip. 
I very much want to see my friends battling at 
that hole, but human endurance has its limits, 
and the wind must lull a little for me. The 
playing of that hole and of the other new one, 
the 2nd, means that two very old friends among 
the holes, the two beyond the row of coast- 
guards’ houses, disappear for ever. Perhaps 
they were not very good ohes and must have 
become less good through the length of modern 
driving, but I had an old affection for them, 
especially for that nestling, gathering green at 
the Camber end of the links, where there was 
always a chance of a not very well deserved 
three. Moreover, they were remnants of the 
old outgoing nine, which will now almost wholly 
have vanished. One sentimental tear is there- 
fore forgivable, especially as the other green 
under the shadow of the coastguards, once the 
6th, is in a modest way part of golfing history. 
It was there, in 1926, that Wethered and Storey, 
all even at the 24th, at last gave up the unequal 
struggle against the night and shared the 
honours of the Putter for that year. 

There has been on the whole a beautifully 
unchanging character about this tournament, 
and, being a conservative, I like it so. As long 
as I can remember the Saturday of the Putter 
has always been the Saturday of the first round 


proper of the Association Football Cup, and 
when we have come in and changed our wet feet, 
and crowded round the billiard-room fire at the 
Dormy House, we have eagerly scanned the 
evening paper for the fortunes of our favourite 
team and taken a perhaps rather malicious 
delight in the triumph of some brave little Third 
League David over the Goliaths of the Arsenal 
or Aston Villa. Changes there necessarily have 
been, and one is that the little puffing billy of a 
train travels to and fro from Rye to Camber no 
longer, and that we go to the course in cars or 
buses. That is almost unquestionably a change 
for the better, and yet there was something 
agreeable in the plunge down the hill to the 
station in the morning and the shouts of 
mingled encouragement and derision to some 
laggard on the return journey, as he hastened 
across the fairway to the sea hole. There was 
really no hurry unless Captain Vincent, the 
beloved secretary, was on board, for he was 
always the last, with unhasting steps, and the 
train would rather have died than go without 
him. 
** * 

So much for tender recollections of the.past, 
and now to the present; I have just been studying 
the draw for this year’s tournament. The entry 
grows ever larger and this year has reached the 
record number of 75. This entails play on an 
earlier day, the Thursday, which is usually given 
up to the Croome Shield, the foursome competi- 
tion between College pairs. It is to be hoped 
that those who have to play in this bye-round 
will not thereby be deterred from playing in the 
Shield, but will manage to squeeze both rounds 
into the short winter day’s light. It is, at any 
rate at a first glance, in the bye-round that 
eminent persons are particularly thick on the 
ground, so that they must soon come into violent 
collision. The very first name in it is appro- 


priately that of the Society’s captain, R. H. 
Wethered. Not far from it is that of J. S. O. 
Haslewood, and then cheek by jowl come last 
year’s finalists, G. H. Micklem and A. A. Duncan., 
“One of us two, Mamilius, will never more go 
home’”’; it is clear that they cannot both be in 
the final this time, for it looks as if they must 
clash almost at once. Incidentally before they 
do, Duncan, the holder, has to overcome another 
most formidable soldier, W. H. H. Aitken, who 
won the Autumn medal at St. Andrews with 
a great 71. Here almost at the start are the 
makings of some very pretty quarrels, and that 
is by no means all, for close by are four more 
names to strike more than a reasonable amount 
of terror, R. H. Oppenheimer, J. C. Lawrie, 
D. H. R. Martin and P. B. Lucas. It is a 
horribly tight fit in that Thursday’s round. 


* * * 


In the first round on Friday it is pleasant 
to see for the first time the name of R. Pattinson, 
a very good golfer who did so well in the English 
Championship at Mid-Surrey, and has played in 
a Walker Cup Trial. A. J. Evans, twice a 
runner-up, re-appears after a long interval— 
another agreeable fact—and very welcome too 
are five present-day Oxford undergraduates, 
O. W. Lough, J. E. Kitchin, D. V. Houlding, 
T. E. D. Harker, and, the reigning English 
champion, A. G. B. Helm. I believe Helm will 
no longer be strictly an undergraduate by that 
time, as he has gone down before Christmas. 
At the tail end I observe L. G. Crawley, than 
whom no one is more dangerous, especially at 
Rye. He is by no means in solitary state, 
though not quite perhaps so fiercely beset as are 
Thursday’s starters, Altogether it seems that the 
Society will celebrate the beginning of its 51st 
year of existence with a “‘reg’lar knock-down o’ 
talent,’”” and whoever wins may be proud to be 
called, as he is on his medal, Primus inter pares. 


CAN BIRDS SEE THROUGH MIST? 


By SETON GORDON 


N the Hebridean island of Rum the shear- 
QO waters colonise the highest hills; on 
Hallival, which rises to a noble dome 
2,365 ft. above the sea, they nest in true 
alpine surroundings; Saxifraga stellaris, Avabis 
petraea and the alpine sorrel grow on the 
rocky ground, which is too exposed even for 
the hardy ling. The sea is so far below these 
high hills that it appears to belong to another 
world, yet night after night, during May, June, 
July and the first part of August, the shear- 
waters fly in from the Atlantic to these alpine 
breeding-places to relieve their brooding mates 
or to feed their young. A cloud-cap usually 
envelops these Rum hills. Last July, they were 
in cloud throughout the night on at least twenty- 
one occasions. How are the shearwaters able to 
locate their burrows under these conditions? 
Those who know the flight of the shearwater 
know that the bird must either fly at speed or 
stall; it cannot hover like the kestrel or, like the 
buzzard or eagle, sail slowly in spirals. Nor can 
it, like the ptarmigan, which formerly nested on 
these hills but has now disappeared, alight at 
some distance from its nest and travel on foot 


BBVA QV AOA QO 


THE PAGEANT OF THE STARS 
Pe ONG the plangent stuff of stars 
No anonymity from Mars, 
Who nightly winks his blood-red eye 
At soldiers going out to die. 
And Venus from her velvet bed 
Laughs up at Saturn’s kingly head 
Crowned with revolving light. And sees 
Watching, afar, the Pleiades. 
Her business is the heart of night, 
Her silver form fades in the light 
Of dav, when to their distant homes 
The stars retire, spangling domes 
Of other people’s night; Till morn 
Spins this Earth’s coin on Capricorn. 
SOMERSET DE CHAIR. 


to it. A shearwater’s progress on land is labour- 
ed, for its legs are set far back on its body and 
it walks only with the help of its long wings, 
which it uses as oars and supports. 

During the darkest cloud-filled night the 
shearwaters fly in, so it seems, without difficulty 
and locate their burrows. The more one studies 
this performance, the more remarkable it 
appears. Can it be that the bird isable tomake use 
of the infra-red rays and literally to pierce the 
clouds with its vision? If it can, the great shear- 
waters which nest on the lonely island group of 
Tristan da Cunha (and nowhere else in the world, 
so far as is known) and fly in at night when the 
clouds are often iow over their nesting-place, 
also presumably make use of these infra-red 
rays. This faculty of seeing through fog, mist or 
low cloud would explain the unerring and almost 
uncanny accuracy with which gannets, homing 
to the small island of Boreray and the stacks 
of St. Kilda, are able to arrive at their nesting 
ledges in thick weather, and how the fulmars 
which nest on Bear Island are able to locate 
their nesting ledges on that Arctic isle of 
almost perpetual cloud. 

The power of seeing through mist may be 
widespread among birds of the ocean. In land 
birds, it might not be expected to be so preva- 
lent, but here again, there are incidents which 
can be explained only on the surmise that the 
bird has this vision. A friend of mine was once 
near an eyrie of a golden eagle built in a high 
rock. The mist was close, and visibility was 
restricted to a few yards. He was sitting be- 
neath the rock when he heard the rush of the 
eagle’s wings as it dropped earthwards from a 
great height. An eagle when diving earthward 
certainly exceeds a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour; to dive at that speed toward a mist- 
filled precipice would be. madness unless the 
bird had a clear idea of its whereabouts. 

Mr. R. M. Lockley has shown that shear- 
waters from Skokholm in St. George’s Channel 
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fly habitually some six hundred miles south 
to feed in the Bay of Biscay during the nesting 
season. There must be times when the whole 
of that flight is accomplished in thick mist. 
An accurate sense of direction in addition to 
infra-red vision would be necessary at such 
times to bring a shearwater back from the Bay of 
Biscay to the small island of Skokholm. Gan- 
nets on one occasion were reported to me, by a 
naturalist-airman, in the Atlantic eight hun- 
dred miles west of St. Kilda, apparently steering 
towards it. 


The shearwaters of Rum, like the ful- 


mars of Spitsbergen, nest in a country which 
might seem foreign to any sea bird. As they 
swing in from the Atlantic at night and climb 
the two thousand feet and more to their nesting 
burrows, they see red deer grazing in the corries, 
or lying asleep in the short green grass. The 
deer may walk over the burrows and may sniff 
enquiringly at the entrances. Were the shear- 
waters on land by day, they would see the 
golden eagle sailing low over their burrows, or 
standing, perhaps, in contemplation on a cairn 
in the midst of their colony. 

A flight of perhaps five minutes will bring 
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a shearwater in from the sea to 
burrow, 2,000 feet above the ocean; half that 
time will take it back to the water. But 
fights sometimes occur, and a shearwater’s wing 
may be broken. An injured bird was one 
day seen making its way laboriously across the 
screes and heather toward the friendly sea, far 
below it. It was watched for some time, moving 
at a rate of rather less than a mile an hour, with 
frequent stops for rest. Once in the sea, its injury 
may have healed; at all events there it would 
have been able to obtain food, which it could 
not do on land. 


its nesting 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHY PARSON’S 
NOSE? 


wick. 


Suffolk village of Walbers- 
For example, 
story goes that a certain 
Walberswick woman had a 


the 


composite capitals to the 
west and south fronts of 


IR.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the origin of the name parson’s 
nose? Though the various dictionaries 
I have consulted state what a parson’s 
nose is, none explains how the name 
arose.—C. W., London, S.W.7. 


STORIES OF GHOSTS 
S1r,—I have an old diary which 
records more fully the incident of the 
rescue of Robert English, of South- 
wold, Suffolk, referred to by Mr. A. A. 
MacGregor in his article Phantom Bells 
(December 24, 1948). 

The relevant entries are these :— 

1845. Taes., July 1. 
Robert English with William and 
James his sons (aged 17 and 15 
respectively) whilst trawling were 





A CARVING IN A SOMERSET 
CHURCH DEPICTING A FULLER 
AT WORK 

See letier: The Fuller's Craft 


caught in a squall, ye boat upset 
and drowned the two brothers. 
The Father by the assistance of 
ye oars was saved, being able to 
keep up nearly an hour till Jo. 
Button with Benjamin Herring- 
ton and James May went to his 
assistance—but the wind increas- 
ing it was found expedient to 
launch ye lifeboat. It is the 
general opinion had not that been 
done Robert English’s life would 
have been lost. 

Sunday, July 6 William 
English pick’d up at Easton. 

Tues., July 8. James at 
nearly the same spot. Both 
interred at Walberswick at one 
time. 


One wonders if the Bishop pre- 
sented prayer books to Jo. Button and 
Benjamin Herrirgton as well. 

Ghost stories abound in the old 


great number of children, 
some say 15, some say 20. 
All but the last one died in 
infancy. The mother, driven 
by grief, killed this one so 
that it should not suffer or 
be taken from her. After she 
died her ghost, it was said, 
was always heard crying and 
looking for her babies in 
the house she had previously 
inhabited. 

This house, which was 
close by the ferry and for 
many years was known as 
the old vicarage, was turned 
into a guest house before 
it was destroyed by a bomb 
in the recent war. Amedium 
who stayed there claimed 
to have exorcised the ghost; 
at any rate after the cere- 
mony it was not seen or 
heard again. 

It is said locally that 
spirits of the nuns from the 
old nunnery close by always 
protect Walberswick child- 
ren from harm or danger.— 
Ipa S. CRITTEN (Mrs.), The 
Manor House, Southwold, 
Suffolk. 


THE FULLER’S 
CRAFT 
Str,—Mr. H. J. Smith’s 
letter in your issue of 
December 17, 1948, concern- 
ing the wool trade in Essex, 
and the accompanying illustration of 
shears carved on the door of Littlebury 
church, prompt me to send you this 
photograph of a carving on a pew-end 
in a church at the foot of Brent Knoll, 
Somerset, which shows a fuller at 
work on a length of cloth, sur- 

rounded by the tools of his craft. 


In the early days of the woollen 
industry the clay used by fullers for 
removing grease and oil from woven 
cloth, and for which there was then 
no effective substitute, was mined 
only in England. Its exportation 
abroad was strictly prohibited. Thus, 
although other countries might pro- 
duce woollen cloth, they were unable 
to give it the fine finish which the 
English method of dressing with 
fuller’s earth assured. It was the fine 
finish of our cloths that helped to 
find them a ready market in foreign 
countries, The fuller’s craft was 
therefore at that time of the greatest 
importance to the wool industry and 
to this island as a whole.—SyYLvIAa 
Groves, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


PRIMITIVE FARMING 


S1r,—The primitive farming methods 
of the Greek island of Skyros depicted 
by Mr. Michael Ward in your issue of 
December 3, 1948, can be matched in 
many parts of the world. The enclosed 
photograph shows oxen threshing 
paddy (rice in the husk) at Nagercoil, a 
small town near Cape Comorin in the 
extreme south of India. A pile is placed 
on the concrete threshing floor and four 
pairs of bullocks are driven round and 
round over it to trample the rice from 
the husk.—DovucLas Dickins, 19, 
Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 





THE SIGN OF THE VILLAGE POST OFFICE AT 


ASHMORE, DORSET 
See letter: Brighter Rural Post Offices 


18th-CENTURY CARVER 
Str,—Mr. Arthur Oswald, in his 
article on the Manor House, Milton, 
Berkshire, (December 24, 1948) gives 
Richard Lawrence as the carver 
employed there in 1764. Lawrence was 
then young and unknown, but later he 
did a great deal of work, carving both 
in wood and stone for various royal 
residences and public buildings. In 
1778 he received £117 for carving 
fifteen pairs of stone Corinthian 
capitals for Somerset House,and in 
1784, he received a further £204 for the 





the same building, and for 
the goats’ heads over the 
windows. In 1778 he 


carved large cyphers and 
two large stars and garters 
at Queens Lodge, Windsor, 
and he was also employed 
at Westminster Hall, Kew, 
and the Exchequer Court. 
He did a_ considerable 
amount of work at Green- 
wich Palace, which in- 
cluded ‘large medallions, 
lions’ heads and capitals”, 
all of which were on the 
fagade of the King Charles 
building.—RupPerT Gun- 
NIS, Tvavellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 


BRIGHTER RURAL 
POST OFFICES 


Str,—Your readers may be 
interested in the enclosed 
photograph of the post 
office sign at the Dorset 
village of Ashmore, near 
Salisbury. This example of 
modern mural art bv Olga 
Lehmann combines the idea 
of postal service with an 
indication of the _ well- 
known local _ view-point, 
Win Green, in the distance. 
I suggest that similar signs 
ws would help to brighten the 
P often rather drab exteriors 
of our rural post offices. 

GEOFFREY FE. Howarp, 
Ashmore, near Salisbury. 


THE NORWICH STALLS 
S1r,—The letter from Mr. A. B. 
Whittingham in your issue of Decem- 
ber 17, 1948, about the stallsat Norwich 
Cathedral does not really deal with 
the point at issue. Whether the cuts in 
the tenons were made as an air-raid 
precaution or (as in the case of tlie 
moulded rail shown in your photo- 
graph) during the last few weeks is a 
minor matter. Wl.at dismays this 
Society is that the Dean and Chapter, 
instead of trying to repair as far as 
possible the damage that has been 


BULLOCKS THRESHING RICE IN INDIA 


See letier: 


Primitive Farming 
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In this photograph, which I took 
12 years ago, it will be seen that some 
of the original 10 upright stones have 
fallen. The capstone, of unworked 
old red sandstone, is of great size; its 
length, according to the Victoria 
County History, is 19 ft., its greatest 
width 12ft., and its width at the 
eastern end 3 ft. 4ins. It is now 
broken, but the V.C.H. says there is 
evidence that it was originally one 
large stone.—R. C. B. GARDNER, 49, 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 








ARTHUR’S STONE, NEAR DORSTONE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
See letter: Why Arthur's Stone? 


done, have taken advantage of these 
regrettable, although inevitable, war- 
time happenings to increase it. 

So far as can be ascertained, the 
stalls, although twenty-four of them 
had lost their canopies, were in their 
original order and formed a most 
valuable series corresponding to the 
number of the establishment in the 
15th century. Now, on Mr. Whitting- 
ham’s admission, four of these stalls 
must be minus an 


-one of which 
armrest—have been removed to make 
sedilia. To reduce the gap two stalls 


have been taken from the south side 
to the north, obviously having their 
relative positions reversed in the pro- 
cess, and the resulting range of ten 
stalls shifted about the width of one 
stall to the west. The historical 
interest of the series is thus in a large 
measure destroyed. The fact that an 
attempt is being made to render the 
scars less obvious by patching with 
displaced stall ends only adds to the 
confusion. 

That the Dean and Chapter 
should have done this without 
giving any notice of their intentions 
or any opportunity for lovers of the 
cathedral to express their views is most 
disquieting and can only lead to an 
agitation to reduce the powers of 
cathedral bodies as regards alterations 
of, and additions to, the fabric. 

The Society considers it no hard- 
ship that the public should be asked 
to enter the choir by the screen door 
and cannot consider easier entry from 
the transepts an adequate excuse for 
the damage done. . 

Mr. Whittingham says “‘it is still 
possible at any time for the displaced 
stalls to go back as before.’ This 
Society considers that there is no time 
like the present.—H. L. Mann, Chair- 
man of the Council, The Ecclesiological 
Society. 


WHAT DID THE 
SHEPHERD HOLD? 


Sir,—Is not the implement depicted 
in C. Kohl’s Adoration of the Shep- 
herds and other paintings mentioned 
in your correspondence recently that 
referred to by John Aubrey when he 
writes: “The shepherds of these 
Downs use a half horn, scil, slitt 
secundum longitudinem, nail’d to the 
end of a long staff (about the length 
of our Western sheep crooks) with 
which they can hurl a stone a great 
distance, and so keep their sheep 
within bounds, or from straggling into 
the corn. Such I have seen in some 
old hangings (viz. the King’s désigned 
by Rafael de Urbino) and before the 
first edition of Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Arcadia: but never saw the thing 
before I passed over these pleasant 
Downs” (in Surrey) ? 

The above is quoted from a note 
on p. 74 of Mr. Anthony Powell’s 
recently published John Aubrey and 
His Friends. — GEORGE KIDSTON, 
Hazelbury Manor, Box, Wiltshire. 


Sir,—The implement, the head of 
which was depicted in your issue of 
December 24, 1948, is often illustrated 
in old Dutch paintings and on old 


Dutch tiles depicting a landscape 
with sheep. It was used by a shep- 
herd to scoop up the soil of the sandy 
heath lands where sheep grazed and to 
throw it at one that had strayed from 
the main flock.—A. F. Lairp, 
Nottingham. 


WHY ARTHUR’S STONE? 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of 
another Arthur’s Stone (this time in 
Herefordshire) may be of interest for 
comparison with the Gower cromlech 
illustrated in your issue of December 
17, 1948. 

This stone stands in the parish of 
Dorstone, and on Merbach Hill, which, 
according to the Victoria County 
History, was at one time known as 
Arthur’s Stone Hill. An ancient 
trackway runs along the top of the hill 
not far from the stone, but i have not 
heard any legend or tradition to 
account for the name such as are 
quoted for the Gower stone. Perhaps 
one of your readers has. 


THE WYATTS IN 
CALCUTTA 

From Sir Patrick Cadell. 

S1r,—The architect of Government 
House at Calcutta was certainly a 
member of the Wyatt family of archi- 
tects, but he was neither Benjamin 
Dean, nor Charles, the sons of James 
Wyatt, as suggested in your issue of 
December 24, 1948. He was the 
nephew of James, Captain Charles 
Wyatt (1758/59-1819), Bengal Engin- 
eers, afterwards M.P. for Sudbury. 
In 1798 he was called on to prepare 
plans for the new Government House. 
A set of plans for it, drawn in his 
office, where he is described as Chief 
Engineer, is in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall, Calcutta. Neither Benjamin 
Dean nor Charles, the sons of James 
Wyatt, was more than a private in the 
Calcutta Militia Cavalry.—PatRICK 
CADELL, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


AN ITALIAN ARCHITECT ? 
S1r,—There is an allusion to Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, in Farington’s 
Diary (vol. vii, page 263): ‘Mr. 
Wyatt, a Lieutenant of Engineers 
executed Government House to the 
designs of an Italian architect.”’ 
Somewhere else, but I cannot remem- 
ber the source, I have read that the 
Italian architect was a certain Tiretta. 

H. M. Corvin, 14, Walton Street, 
Oxford. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED METHOD OF CHARCOAL BURNING 
IN WYRE FOREST, WORCESTERSHIRE 








A BARGE ON THE SEVERN LADEN WITH TIMBER FROM WYRE 


FOREST IN ABOUT 1914 


See letter: Products of the Forest o Wyre 





PAINTED DUMMY-BOARD 
FIGURE OF ABOUT 1800 


See letter: Another Georgian Gardener 


ANOTHER GEORGIAN 
GARDENER 


S1r,—I read with much interest in 
your issue of October 22, 1948, the let- 
ter from Mr. H. Clifford Smith entitled 
A Georgian Gardener, and send you a 
photograph of a painted dummy- 
board figure similar to the one he 
illustrates from the Worthing museum 
which I think may be worthy of 
publication for comparison with it. 

My figure, which I found some 
years ago in Yorkshire—far away 
from Sussex—depicts, as you see, a 
much older man, his face well painted 
and of ruddy colouring. He stands 
5 ft. 4ins. high. His dress is almost 
exactly the same as that of the more 
youthful figure, down to the black 
silver-buckled shoes. But he wears no 
hat, has a necktie instead of an open 
neck, and a blue instead of a green 
apron. Also, his spade is on his left 
instead of on his right-hand side. 

I too, like your correspondent, 
have met with pairs of Staffordshire 
pottery figures of a youthful gardener 
with a girl as his partner, but these 
are not, in my opinion, as common as 
he suggests.— HENRY PRIESTLEY, The 
Woodlands, Harrogate. 


PRODUCTS OF THE 
FOREST OF WYRE 


Sir,—As a footnote to the delightful 
article in your issue of December 17, 
1948, on Wyre Forest, Worcestershire, 
I send two photographs which your 
readers may like to see. One shows 
a charcoal burner at work in the forest 
before the introduction of the modern 
kilns during the recent war. The other, 
which was taken about 1914, depicts 
a barge laden with timber from the 
forest lying on the River Severn near 
Bewdley.—ALicE Evans, Cardiff. 


BEEF FROM SCOTLAND 


S1r,—Apropos of the article J Went 
to Hereford, in your issue of December 
10, 1948, Mr. Lionel Edwards may not 
know that the policy which has been 
advocated by Sir George Stapledon 
and hailed as a revelation in England 
has been practised for at least 100 
years in Scotland and has resulted in 
Scotland being able to produce 20 per 
cent. more food per arable acre than 
England does at the present time. 

As regards Mr. Edwards’s highly 
imaginative dream of repopula- 
ting the Highland glens by means 
of Hereford bulls and thereby in- 
creasing Scotland’s meat supplies 
to England (incidentally, why 

(Continued on page 41) 
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You CAN TELL AT A GLANC E- 





Gleneagles shoes are just as much at home 
in smart cities as in country lanes. Here is a typical 
example — a honey calf sports shoe with 


suede collar and rubber sole and heel. 





THE HOME OF BEAUTIFUL SHOES 
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THIS 


Food production is news these days, and the farm is becom- 


BUSINESS OF FARMING 


ing ever more highly organised towards a greater efficiency 
and a more effective economy. Much has already been done— 
and the results are nowhere more noticeable than in the 
farmer’s ‘office’, where problems of business rather than of 
agriculture are taking up an increasing amount of his time. 
To assist him with these problems the wise farmer makes 
full use of the banking facilities placed at his disposal by the 
Westminster Bank, secure in the knowledge that the Bank’s 
service to farmers is based upon long practical experience and 
a deep understanding of their needs. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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POPE O444444-44-4444445 








Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 


observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 


fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by artificial 


flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 

ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 

cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 

* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2- - - 4/9 anoz. 
No. 4 - - - - 4/5 anoz. 
Empire - - - - 4/14 anoz. 


ke No. 1 Cigarettes- - - - - - - - - = 


3/10 for 20. 


JOHN COTTON 



















































will spring to brilliant life again 
this winter with a season reminis- 
cent of those which made it famous 
—fétes and galas—battles of flowers 
—musical, sporting, fashionable 
events of every kind—and, of 
course, sunshine—in surround- 


ings of perfect natural beauty. 


4 


a) 








For further details apply to, any 
. dn Travel lgent or to FRENCH 
NATIONAL TOURIST 








OFFICE, 179 Piccadilly, London, Wx 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 
MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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EASY WINDING... 


‘ Luron’ now makes its appearance in a new pack specially 
designed to simplify unwinding of the finer diameters. 

THE NEW ‘Luron’ spider removes all risk of a kinked and 
tangled line. It ensures the smooth and easy flow of line to reel. 


To unwind, pass the top joint of your rod through the 
centre of the ‘Luron’ spider. Fasten the ends of the 
joint so that your hands are free, and draw a length 
of line from the spider. Attach to your reel and 
wind on. 


The familiar disc reel is being retained for all diameters of 
filaments greater than .010. 


Liron nylon monofilament in continuous length. 


P.301 











BATHROOM FITTINGS BY 













Our London showrooms now present a most compre- 

hensive selection, including many exclusive fittings 

which can be supplied from stock. If you cannot 
call, send for illustrated particulars. 


W-N-FROY G SONS-LTO 


(Established 1850) 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON 
Showroom Entrance: 64 KING STREET, W.6 
Telephone : RiVerside 4101 (24 lines) 











Lhe Werlits Finest Laoplaces 
DESIGNS FOR ALL PERIODS 
Tiritri re! 
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Sandfaced Brick Architrave with “Bell” Canopy Dog Grate 
and multi-colour Rustic Slate Interior 





(Dept. ZM1), Gold Street, Northampton. Tel.: 771 (2 lines). And at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 
Also A. Bell & Co. (Eire) Ltd., Rere 136 Botanic Road, Dublin 


not to Scotland also?), 
already England is getting 
at least as much beef from 
Scotland as before the war 
and the reason, curiously 
enough, is not Hereford 
bulls. If Mr. Edwards 
wants beef, here are a few 
facts for him. In the last 
25 Smithfield fat stock 
shows the various cham- 
pionships have been won 
as follows: Aberdeen- 
Angus, 78; Crosses with 
Aberdeen-Angus, 68; 
Shorthorns, 15; Galloways, 
13; Sussex, 1; Welsh, 1; 


Herefords, 1; all other 
breeds, 0. The _ carcase 
championship has _ been 


won as follows : Aberdeen- 
Angus, 14; Aberdeen- 
Angus Crosses, 13; Gallo- 
ways, 11; Welsh, 1; 
Shorthorns, 0; Herefords, 0. 
The highest position the 
Herefords have gained in a 
carcase Class at Smithfield 
has been fourth. 

In the Chicago Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition ,which is 
now the biggest beef competition in the 
world, the grand championships have 
been won as follows : Aberdeen-Angus, 
127; Herefords, 21; Shorthorns, 15; 
Cross-breds (6 with Aberdeen-Angus), 
7. The carcase championship at 
Chicago, which began with the show 
in 1900, was won that year by a 
Shorthorn. Since then, with one 
exception, when the winner was a 
Shorthorn-Aberdeen-Angus cross, the 
champion carcase has been Aberdeen- 
Angus. Last year, in addition to the 
championship, nine of the first ten 
carcases were Aberdeen-Angus; this 
year, in addition to the championship, 
all of the first ten carcases were 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

If England wants beef, England 
should go by established results. 
Before the war, at the fat stock shows 
in the inter-breed contests in England 
75 per cent. of the prizes were gained 
by <Aberdeen-Angus or Aberdeen- 
Angus crosses, yet rather less than 
1 per cent. of the premiums awarded 
to beef crossing bulls went to the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed. In Scotland, 
where 90 per cent. of the premium 
bulls are Aberdeen-Angus, we can 
produce all the beef we require. If 
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EXAMPLES OF BAD SIGNPOSTING NEAR BRISTOL AND 
(right) IN PEMBROKESHIRE 
See letter: Bad Use of Road Signs 


England were to take a leaf out of 
Scotland’s book she would be very 
much less dependent as far as supplies 
of beef go in these days of dollar short- 
age.—ALEXANDER KEITH, Secretary, 
The Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, 
91, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


TO THWART 
THIEVES 


Si1r,—Within the last year 
thieves have stolen the 
lead roof from more than 
one country church. A 
little over 300 years ago 
there was another epi- 
demic of lead thefts from 
churches, for Cromwell’s 
troops needed lead to make 
bullets, and the spoiling 
of churches was a virtue. 
At Long Wittenham, in 
Berkshire, the church had 
a particularly handsome 
font of embossed lead, 
the ornament of which 
included the figures of 30 
archbishops each standing 
in a pointed arch, and 
which was supported 
by a Norman 
base of stone. In order 
to hide this beautiful 
font from the troops a 
wooden case was made 
and fitted—and it re- 
mained in position until 
the year 1839. Now it 
may be seen near by, 
adapted as a stand for 
the parish’s Roll of Hon- 
our; but the cover or lid, 
presumably made at the 
same time to fit over the 
wooden case, remains 
upon the revealed leaden 
font. 

I enclose photo- 
graphs of the font with 
its cover and of the case. 
Does any of your readers 
know of other lead fonts 
protected in this way? 
BywayMaNn, Berkshire. 


BAD USE OF 
ROAD SIGNS 


Sir,—Apropos of the 
letter from Aramis (Dec- 
ember 24, 1948) about in- 
adequate signposts and 
Mr. J. Eason Gibson's 
article Things That Seem 
Wrong (December 10), I 
enclose two photographs 
depicting unsatisfactory 
signposting. One, taken 
on the Bristol to Weston- 


See letter: 





FISHERMAN’S 
COMPANION 
See letter : 

Early Fishing-tackle 


(Left) FONT OF EMBOSSED LEAD AT LONG 

WITTENHAM CHURCH, BERKSHIRE, AND 

(right) THE WOODEN CASE MADE TO HIDE 
IT FROM CROMWELL’S TROOPS 

To Thwart Thieves 


1949 


super-Mare road, shows the 
usual warning sign for a cross-road, 
and, immediately alongside, a de- 
restriction sign inviting motorists to 
accelerate. Such an unintelligent use 
of road signs is fortunately rare. 

The second photograph 
shows the warning sign for 
a cross-roads erected on 
the actual cross-roads in- 
stead of about 100 yards 
before it. If the corner is 
not dangerous enough to 
merit the warning sign an 
appropriate distance in ad- 
vance, it seems rather 
pointless to inform passing 
traffic that they are on a 
cross-roads.—R. W., 
Bristol. 


EARLY FISHING- 
TACKLE 


Sir,—In Sir Ambrose 
Heal’s article Early Fish- 
ing-tackle Makers (Dec- 
ember 10, 1948), one of the 
trade cards illustrated 
that of Bartholomew Lowe 
of Drury Lane (1762) 
shows in the engraving, 
among the various re- 
quisites of a fisherman, a fisherman’s 
companion. This is lying just behind 
the fish in the foreground. Your 
readers may like to see a photograph 
giving more detail of one of these 
interesting 18th-century devices. It 
is carved from a block of boxwood 
534 ins. high. Each of the ten winders 
holds separate lines and hooks and the 
whole is made from one piece. The 
four weight boxes, which screw into 
each other, combined form the centre 
cylinder and are detached en bloc by 
unscrewing the “key.’-—Epwarp H 
Pinto, The Hay Loft, 11, Somers Mews, 
Hyde Park, W.2. 


HOW A MUZZLE-LOADER 
WAS HELD 
S1r,—Major Jarvis, in A Countryman’s 
Notes of December 17, 1948, refers to 
Alken prints depicting sportsmen in 
the act of shooting, and 
describes these sports- 
men as holding their 
guns with the left hand 
just in front of the trig- 
ger guard, as opposed to 
the modern method of 
keeping a comparatively 


straight left arm. I 
have in my possession 


several original pictures 
by J. C. Ibbetson (1759 
to 1817) and S. J. E. 
Jones (1820 to 1845), 
and in each the shooter 


A} 





is portrayed in the same attitude as 
that shown by Alken. 

I have always understood that 
this ‘“‘ short-left-arm”’ grip was adopted 
by the shooters of the muzzle-loading 
days in order to minimise damage to 
the left hand when a barrel burst, 
which with hurried or careless loading 
was a not infrequent occurrence. By 
holding the gun under the lock and 
fore-end one was afforded a certain 
amount of protection. 

The effort in swinging a gun so 
held was not so enormous as would at 
first appear. The single-barrel muzzle- 
loaders by such makers as Manton 
have, in my opinion, a much nicer 
feel and balance than many of the 
modern double hammerless guns. As 
comparatively few shots were fired in 
the course of a day, the old makers 
were not forced to build a gun with 
plenty of weight to offset the recoil, 
as our modern gunsmiths have had 
to do when catering for a_ period 
when one expended 200 to 500 
cartridges in the day. In addition, 
since a considerable lapse of time 
occurred between the squeezing of the 
trigger and the actual discharge, a gun 


with which you could swing was 
essential.—HENRY KNIGHT, Blae Grove 
Farm, Up Nately, near Basingstoke 
Hampshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Replica and Copy.—-In Collectors 
Questions of December 17, 1948, the 
word ‘‘replica’’ is used to denote a copy 
of a picture by someone other than the 
painter of the original. This use of 
the word, though common, is inaccu- 
rate. A replica of a work is a dupli 
cate by the artist of the original. 

C. B. Mortiock, Garrick Club, W.C.2 


Major A. G. Wade, former secre- 
tary of the Boy Scouts’ Association, 
has sent us documentary evidence to 
establish his statement that the first 
Scout Camp was that held at Brown 
sea Island, Dorset, in 1907. We regret 


that we cannot continue this corres 
pondence. 
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AT AN AFRICAN POND 


‘Written and Illustrated by LIEUT.-COL. C. H. STOCKLEY 


GOOD run of just over a hundred miles 

A northwards from my Kenya home 

brought us to the brow of the last rise, 

and we ran down to the shallow little valley 

noting the changes since we had last been there. 
They were not for the better. 

The pan, fed partly by rain-water and 
partly by springs, was much smaller, and the 
grass and rushes had encroached greatly on to 
the open water, so that none of the geese or 
cranes seen on previous visits was now present; 
only some teal and a few waders. We ran on 
up the far side, turned off the track and pitched 
camp in the old place under some spreading 
acacias and were immediately greeted by half 
a dozen pied louries, quaint birds with peculiarly 
thick and high crests (Fig. 2) which had always 
been a feature of this camp and which I had 
never photographed. They live entirely on 
acacia buds, climb rapidly about the branches 
and nearly always have one or two interfering 
twigs in front of them to spoil a picture. 

Lunch over, I strolled down with Kabogo, 
the camera boy, to decide the sites for the hides 
at the water’s edge, and was not too pleased 
with what I found. Halfa dozen red-billed teal, 
the same number of stilts, a few little stints, two 
greenshanks, a marsh sandpiper and a wood 
sandpiper was the total present : but more would 
probably come in in the morning, and I had 
pictures only of the stilts so far. 

Two hides were settled on, and 9 o’clock 
next morning, December 21, found me in one of 
them. Three of the red-bills and a party of 
stints gave me some success after an hour’s 
waiting, feeding right across the front of the 
hide, and a pair of stilts eventually settled in the 
shallow water a few yards out and became 
busy with their toilet (Fig. 3); but the green- 
shanks and sandpipers would not come within 
range and kept at the far edge of the water in 
and out of the reeds. Some dusky redshanks 
and a yellow-billed egret arrived, but they, too, 
kept carefully out of range. Then cattle came 
down to drink, followed by sheep on the other 
flank, so everything flew away and I went back 
tocamp. Not entirely a wasted morning, but it 
did not seem a good one, since what photographs 
I had secured were obtained more by luck than 
by good judgment of the birds’ habits. 

After lunch I sent Kabogo to explore down 
the valley for other stretches of water and 
busied myself with the pied louries. The louries 
were, as usual, very friendly; four of them 
perched in the tree immediately above my tent 
and held a discussion on it and its owner in soft 
chuckles and chatter quite different from the 
harsh ‘‘ Way-y-y-y”’ that heralds their arrival. 
Their relations, the grey louries, which live at 
lower altitudes, have a double call, ‘Go- 
way-y-y-y,” uttered harshly and nasally as they 
fly up into a tree-top just as one is stalking a 
buck. 

In spite of their tameness, the four in the 
spreading acacia above my tent never gave me 
a chance of a photograph, staying deep in the 











1—THE POND TO WHICH BIRDS 
FLEW WHEN THEY WERE DISTURBED 
AT THE MAIN PAN. (Left) 2.—A PIED 
LOURIE. THESE BIRDS HAVE PECU- 
LIARLY THICK AND HIGH CRESTS AND 
LIVE ENTIRELY ON ACACIA BUDS 


criss-cross branches as they climbed from twig 
to twig picking off buds, and tea came without 
an exposure having been made. 

Kabogo came back and reported that the 
lower valley was too full of cattle to make a hide 
worth while, but said that he had seen one or 
two duck flying up the valley and pitching out 
of sight behind the low ridge that formed a spur 
of the hill behind camp, so I sent him off there 
while I looked for the way by which the fran- 
colin came down for their evening water, though 
without success, and then developed the 
morning’s bag in the cool of the evening. 

Kabogo came back with the news that he 
had found a new little pond, not there on our 
last visit (Fig. 1), and that when the birds were 
disturbed at the main pan they flew there; so 
first thing in the morning we selected a place for 
a hide and I went off to the one I had not yet 
tried at the main pan, while Kabogo and the 
camp boy got down to building the new hide 
with branches cut from the near-by scrub. One 

(Continued on page 45) 





3.—TOILET TIME FOR THE STILTS 


aS 


4.—LITTLE STINTS IN THEIR PALE WINTER PLUMAGE 
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THE UNSURPASSED 
Library Service 


An unlimited supply of books — the latest books immediately on 
publication and a wealth of established favourites are yours to 
choose from at W. H. Smith & Son’s library. 

And, remember, membership entitles you to change your books as 
often as you wish at ANY of the 500 library branches. 

Take your choice from the following services and join the finest 
library in England — TODAY ! 





12 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 3 MONTHS al 
| PREFERENTIAL £3 35/- - 
| POSTAL 30/- 17/6 10/6 
| CLASS “A” 25/- 14/6 9/- 
CLASS «B” 12/6 1/- 4|- 
Occasional Borrowers may obtain books for a few pence per week 








FULL DETAILS GLADLY GIVEN AT OUR LOCAL 
BRANCH OR WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 


UNLIMITED GOOD READING 
FOR LESS THAN 4d. A WEEK 


W.H.SMITH&SON’Ss Library 


2 BRIDGE HOUSE, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E.1 
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WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 








-- perhaps 
the finest 
made 


Driway Weather Coats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading Stores and Outfitters throughout the country. 








‘¢ It’s easier to Go business 


with a man than an address! ”’ 


Sydney last month, Johannesburg last week . . . New York 
next week ! As my firm’s export manager, I find it pays to do 
business with a man and not just an address. Correspondence 
is cut to the bone, misunderstandings are prevented, problems 
are solved on the spot. 

That’s where Speedbird service and B.O.A.C.’s more than 
72,000 miles of world-wide routes come in. B.O.A.C. usually 
flies where I want to go, and Speedbird service gets me or my freight there in a 
hurry and on schedule. Arranging my trips is easy — I leave everything to my 
local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent. 

About the actual flight — it’s good, really good. Everything from the prompt, 
courteous attention to the complimentary meals reflects B.O.A.C.’s 29-year-old 
tradition of Speedbird service and experience. 





B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY» BOAL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A. & T.E.A.L. 
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THE NEW HILLMAN 


WINX MAGNIFICENT 


A FULL-SIZED FAMILY CAR 
OUTSTANDINGLY NEW IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 





% Independent front suspension 

% Opticurve windscreen 

% Unique driving control and vision 

% Proved Synchromatic Gear Control 

% Bench type front seat 

% New styled coachwork of brilliant design 
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London Showrooms and Exoort Division: 








‘No other Tractor tyre 
really satisfies 


me now’ 





Deep traction bars angled for self-cleaning, 
each strongly braced by three supporting bars. 
The unique ‘centre bite’ transmits maximum 
drawbar- pull. The rubber dipped, friction- 
insulated cord body and rugged tread have 


tremendous toughness and long life. 


Firestone 
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q FJout Fifty” CYLINDER 


£550 (plus Purchase Tax: {153 . 10.7) 


“Six Eighty”: CYLINDER 


{600 (plus Purchase Tax: £167 . 8 . 4) 


Skilful styling. 
Exceptional power to weight ratio. All seats within the wheelbase. 


Newly designed over-head camshaft engines. 


Independent front wheel suspension. Gear-change on steering 


_ 


column. Built-in heater and de-mister. Wide leather seats deeply 


U. 


cushioned in Dunlopillo. Recessed flush-fitting door handles. 


lstin ofill mode the - 
i Dislenclly a 





muFFIELD 
pRODUCTS 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8. 
Overseas Business: Nufheld Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


(OL SELEY 
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5.—A GREENSHANK RUNNING ABOUT WITH ITS BILL LEVELLED LIKE A GUN. 


(Right) 6—A MARSH SANDPIPER (OR 


LITTLE GREENSHANK) WHICH MOUNTED ON MOST OF THE LITTLE STONES SHOWING ABOVE WATER 


cannot often use a tent hide in Africa, for if it is 
left out it vanishes within an hour or two—gone 
to make new clothes for the local tribesmen. 

My place was not a great success. I did get 
one or two photographs of sacred ibis, but as I 
already had good ones I did not feel so very 
pleased. There were five of these handsome 
birds, picking about in the mud and long grass 
at the edge of the water, but seldom entering it. 
A greenshank and some teal arrived, but kept 
out of range, as did a couple of redshank, so the 
morning was almost a blank. 

The louries arrived after lunch, and I had 
another try for them. After I had man- 
ceuvred for more than an hour one of them 
disentangled itself sufficiently from the twigs 
for just long enough to give me a couple of 
exposures. It was never worth while going 
down to the water in the afternoon, for there 
were too many cattle about at that time of day; 
moreover, inquisitive small boys 
would walk a long way to inspect 
the hide and peer in, then retire 
startled by a vigorous criticism of 
their manners and appearance. 

It had been‘a cool day, cloud- 
ing up during the morning, then 
clearing; so, after the evening’s de- 
veloping, I sat in a deck chair 
looking right across the rolling 
Laikipia plateau to where Mount 
Kenya pushed up its ragged snow- 
tipped peak close to my house. 

The hide at the new pond was 
not a great success; but the birds 
did come in when Kabogo walked 
up to the main pan, though they 
pitched and squattered in the mud 
at the north end, which was thirty 
vards away, too far even for my 
big telephoto lens. As usual, stilts 
came and posed right in front of me, 
evidently vain birds desirous of pub- 
licity, but none of the others was 


7.—THE 





8.—*A WOOD SANDPIPER PITCHED INTO THE 
ALL UNCONSCIOUS OF THE HIDE: 


bagged. Another hide was made in the after- 
noon, at the north end, and we went back to 
camp in light rain which might bring in more 
birds. 

Christmas Eve was a great day, for we hit 
it off at last. I got into the new hide at 9 o’clock 
and Kabogo walked up to the pan to rouse the 
birds there. I had counted on getting the teal 
pitching on the water and had the camera aimed 
at the patch where they usually arrived, setting 
the shutter at 350th of a second, thinking I 
would get them stalling as they alighted and 
that would be fast enough. They came, pitching 
all round a solitary stilt which arrived just 
before them, and I pushed the release, finding 
later on that, although the birds seemed to be 
almost stationary, I should have used a 500th 
of a second or even faster exposure. 

Then a wood sandpiper pitched into the 
water and stood meditating within easy range 





GROUND SQUIRREL WHICH DROVE 
SOME FEEDING STARLINGS 
Iona ak 


| ee 


WATER AND STOOD MEDITATING WITHIN EASY RANGE.” 
A RED-BILLED TEAL WADING THROUGH THE SHALLOWS 


(Fig. 8), followed closely by a marsh sandpiper, 
which surely ought always to be known by its 
alternative name of little greenshank (Fig. 6). 


It began feeding steadily towards me. _ It 
was mounting on most of the little stones 


showing above water, so I focused on one and 
waited. Up it got and posed, looking doubtfully 
towards the hide, but had its picture taken 
before it decided to fly away. 

A greenshank had been feeding just out of 
range, running about with bill levelled like a gun 
(Fig. 5) and picking food off the surface of the 
water. Suddenly it decided to come in closer 
and I was able to photograph it in a typical 
pose. Then another arrived and the two began 
chasing each other all over the place, sometimes 
within six feet of the hide, and I was nearly 
driven crazy trying to catchoneofthem. They, 
too, settled down within ten feet and I got 
one of them nicely. Three new birds within an 
hour was good going. 

Last of all came a couple of 
red-billed teal (Fig. 9) which wad- 
dled comfortably across the front 
of the hide, squattering with their 
bills in the mud, and then I called 
it a day. 

I spent the afternoon with some 
superb starlings, for which I put 
down a little maize meal. I got 
them nicely and then, to their great 
indignation, they were driven away 
by a ground squirrel (Fig. 7), so I 
finished with a picture of the robber. 

The results were developed on 
Christmas morning, and left me no 
more worlds to conquer at this de 
lightful camp. This Christmas, un- 


like the last, I did not find a large 
puff adder under my bed, so there 
was nothing to mar it or my din- 
ner of a half-grown guinea-fowl, 
than which there is no better bird 
for the table. 


AWAY 





(Right) 9.— 
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ROMANCE OF PLACE-NAMES 


HE history and etymology of 
English place-names is a some- 
what recondite study, and if too 
lightly undertaken has generally been 
found full of traps for the unwary. 
The serious student, of course, has 
recourse +o the learned works of Pro- 
fessor Ekwall and the Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-names. In the intro- 
duction to that comprehensive work of 
scholarship, Dr. Ekwall says much that 
isinteresting to the layman on the value 
of the study of place-names, and of 
the linguistic elements which may be 
found in their make-up. But not 
much romance is to be found in a 
dictionary except by the very earnest 
reader, who is generally not in search 
of it. Mr. H. G. Stokes has discovered, 
on the other hand, that by grouping 
his place-names instead of serving 
them up in alphabetical order, by 
using his groups of names to illustrate 
the formation of names from topo- 
graphical features, from ‘early land- 
marks,’’ from the fams and tons and 
worths of the Saxon rural community, 
from the names and occupations of 
owners and occupiers, he could pro- 
duce a most fascinating volume, 
English Place Names (Batsford, 12s. 
6d.). It is based, of course, on the 
fundamental fact that in the early 
days when the names were made, no 
name-snobbery existed. Every place 
was named not to advertise its virtues, 


but for the practical purpose of 
enabling it to be discovered and 
identified. The result, as Mr. Stokes 


points out, is that as we learn the 
original meanings of the words which 
confront us on signposts or maps, we 
learn what England looked like a 
thousand or fifteen hundred years 
ago. It only remains to say that the 
book is skilfully illustrated with 
photographs that are always apposite. 
i a8: 


HEREFORDSHIRE _ 


HE latest volume of the County 

Series, which follows the attractive 
lay-out and format of its predecessors, 
is Mr. H. L. V. Fletcher’s Herefordshire 
(Robert Hale, 15s.). The first part of 
the book deals with that county’s 
“five places that can claim to be called 
towns—Hereford, Kington on the 
border, Leominster, Ross and Led- 
bury. But, as Mr. Fletcher enjoins 
his readers, don’t be taken in by them. 
They are all villages that have grown 
up and still have the village’s desirable 
characteristics. There is as much mud 
on their boots as in the more pro- 
fessedly rural parts of the county. 
They provide Mr. Fletcher, however, 
with much of his historical back- 
ground, though there is no attempt in 
the whole of the volume to treat them 
or any part of the county in the style 
of a historical] guide-book. The series 
of admirably readable essays which 
make up the rest of this county’s fare 
vary in title from suggestions of ghosts, 
charms and cures to greenwood trees 
and sparrows. Most of them, though 
there is an exception in a chapter 
devoted solely to an account of the 
Goodeve trial, amble pleasantly from 
topic to topic dealing indifferently 
with legend, country folk and their 
occupations, fireside stories, the land- 
scape and its buildings, and finally 
with the natural history. There are 
many good stories and much account 
of day-to-day encounters with the 
Herefordshire people, and the illustra- 
tions are attractive without being 
pretty-pretty. cae ie 

RIDING INSTRUCTION 


F one could really learn to ride from 

studying photographs, one could 
certainly do so from those in Riding, by 
Benjamin Lewis (W. H. Allen, 21s.). 
This is certainly an ideal book in many 
ways, containing the minimum of writ- 
ten instructions combined with what 
is, I should imagine, an almost un- 
paralleled collection of instructional 
photographs, taken from all angles, 


and showing almost every phase in 
equestrian movements. Only a movie 
could do it better, and that, of course, 
would not have the clarity of these 
stills. The jumping sequences are 
particularly good, and the overhead 
pictures are very valuable in bringing 
out faults. 

But I quarrel with the mounting 
sequences, which show the rider facing 
the same way as the horse and far too 
much behind. Indeed, from one on 
page 39 to the predicament depicted 
by Major Board in Come Ride with Me, 
by Delia Dolphin (Christopher John- 





come to decide that there is no need 
to justify the past. Fortunately they 
seldom do; their abiding energy 
inspires them as soon as official work 
seems over, to fight their battles again 
—much to the benefit of contemporary 
readers and _ historians-to-be. The 
story told in I Remember. The Auto- 


biography of Viscount Swinton (Hutch- 
inson, 25s.) embraces a wide field of 
successful administration in matters 
now very differently approached, and 
it is easy to understand its author’s 
contentment to let his work be judged 
by results. 


One could mention a host 


A sunrise picture in the Himalaya and Karakoram section of The 
Splendid Hills, (Phoenix House, 35s.), photographs by Vittorio Sella 
with a biography by Ronald Clark 


son 15s.) would be a very short cry 
indeed. Here is a different kind of 
instructional book, chatty, anecdotal, 
but practical, and certainly readable. 
It is admirably illustrated by John 
Board in his now well-known distinc- 
tive manner. I think he has improved 
of late, not so much in technique, at 
which he is a master, but in what one 
might call personality, with the 
faculty of endowing every horse he 
draws with individuality and charac- 
ter. There is an interesting chapter, 
incidentally, on docking and other 
mutilations, showing the ebb and flow 
of this fashion in history. It is indeed 
only a fashion. 


Pegasus, the author of Horse 
Talks (Collins, 8s. 6d.), has produced 
a very adequate little handbook 
on riding, and quite orthodox, 


though enlivened with personal habits 
and ways of doing things. I would 
suggest, however, that a slightly hol- 
lowed back is now considered the 
thing for a good seat, not the reverse. 
I presume the author is responsible for 
the illustrations and diagrams, on 
which he is to be congratulated. This 
is a concise and useful book at a 
reasonable price. C.E, G. H. 


MINISTERIAL MEMORIES 
GREAT deal of the administra- 
tion achievement of recent times 

will take much sorting out by future 
generations, if people like Lord 
Swinton, whose “push and go,”’ to use 
a phrase from the first world war, has 
been so essential a factor in getting 
things done for so many years, ever 


of early campaigns—for the protection 
of Lancashire cotton, the reform of 
company law, the welfare of the mer- 
cantile marine, the full economic 
exploitation of the Empire—but 
readers of to-day will have a more 
particular interest in Lord Swinton’s 
account of his three yearsat the Air 
Ministry between 1935 and 1938. They 
were three vital years, though nobody 
could know in those days to what an 
extent Britain’s victory in 1940 might 
depend upon them. He was appointed 
to control our air re-armament. Had 
he sacrificed quality to spectacular 
figures the results must have been 
disastrous. Equally, had he not 
envisaged the country-wide basis of 
construction to be obtained by roping 
in the motor-car and engineering indus- 
tries, his shadow organisation could 
never have assumed its ultimate 
triumphal shape. W. H. 


GREAT PAINTERS 


HE volume of reproductions of 

paintings from the Prado— Master- 
pieces of the Prado Museum (Faber, 
35s.)—-which is now published in this 
country, was first issued with a French 
text in 1939 in connection with the 
Geneva exhibition of that year. It 
contains twenty reproductions in 
colour of paintings by Velasquez and 
Goya, and sixty-four in half-tone of 


works by these artists and by El 
Greco, Ribera, Murillo, van der 
Weyden, Bosch, Diirer, Raphael, 
Titian, Rubens and others. The 


quality of the reproductions is good, 


though it is irritating that their lack of 
captions makes it necessary to refer 
back to the notes whenever one wishes 
to know the authorship and title of 
any of them. The notes, however, 
provide adequate information for the 
general reader, and the volume as a 
whole is a highly attractive example 
of its kind. 

Goya in the Democratic Tradition, 
by F. D. Klingender (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 42s.), in spite of its title, is 
not mainly about Goya, who does not 
appear until page 54, and thereafter 
is as much off as on the stage. In fact, 
quite half the book is concerned with 
Spanish social history; and _ art, 
whether Goya’s or that of other and 
greater performers, is considered 
almost entirely as a social symptom, 
and hardly at all for itself. The 
author’s thesis is that Goya’s “‘atti- 
tudes and ideas . . . were rooted more 
deeply than those of many other 
artists in the struggles of his people.” 
He illustrates these attitudes exten- 
sively through the Caprichos and the 
Desastves de la Guerra, and even 
attempts, with some ingenuity, to 
relate them to the Tapestry Designs. 
The thesis is surely unexceptionable; 
its method of demonstration in Mr. 
Klingender’s hands is sprinkled with 
Marxist jargon and disguised senti- 
mentality. A®sthetic judgments are 
hardly in place in a work of this special 
nature; “Giotto’s monumental upper 
middle-class style” is an example of 
the judgments which are provided 
instead. 

Oskar Kokoschka, by James S. 
Plaut (Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston, and Max Parrish, London, 
15s.) is a straightforward monograph 
onits subject. It contains eight plates 
in excellent colour and forty-eight in 
photogravure; the text consists of a 
biographical and critical introduction, 
followed by useful lists and a biblio- 
graphy. Kokoschka was_ recently 
treated at length in a work by Edith 
Hoffmann, which Mr. Plaut quotes 
with approval. This book is on a con- 
siderably smaller scale than Miss 
Hoffmann’s and in no way replaces it. 
But as a handy introduction to the 
painting of one of the most notable of 
the expressionist school, who has spent 
the last ten years in this country and 
is still not widely known, its publica- 
tion is to be welcomed. 

JONATHAN MAyne. 


FOR DOG-LOVERS 

OG-LOVERS, whether owners, 

breeders or exhibitors, will 
welcome Mr. A. Croxton-Smith’s 
About Our Dogs (Ward Lock, 25s.). 
Here is a truly comprehensive book 
that not only traces the history of the 
various breeds, but also offers prac- 
tical advice on every aspect of care 
and management by one who is an 
acknowledged authority. The illus- 
trations, which are of a high standard, 
include eight colour plates by Ward 
Binks as well as more than 100 photo- 
graphs and drawings. A _ concise 
index, at the end of the book, makes 
for easy reference. 

Many little-known facts can be 
gleaned from A Golden Treasury of 
Dogs, an anthology compiled by Anna 
Redlich and published by Skelton 
Robinson for 12s. 6d. How many 
people, for example, unless they are 
familiar with J. H. Walsh’s The Dogs 
of the British Islands, know that until 
quite recently ‘‘sheepdogs without 
tails were exempt from taxation, it 
being supposed that no one would keep 
a tailless dog who could afford to pay 
the tax’’? The book contains 
numerous anecdotes in which humour, 
pathos and the unusual are nicely 
blended, and is eminently suitable for 
the bed-side table. 

In Working Terriers (Batchworth, 
7s. 6d.), Mr. Dan Russell describes the 
numerous and useful functions that 
can be performed by a mixed pack of 


terriers. Digging out foxes and 
badgers, otter-hunting, and _rat- 


catching all come alike to them, and, 
properly handled, they will provide 
excellent sport at reasonable cost. 

A. M. W. 
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SOFT AND WARM 


Lucky the owner of these 
slippers! They're Morland’s lined with 
real sheepskin to cuddle your toes and 


keep you cosy as a kitten. 
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Morlands 


THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 


\ Available also in Canada and the U.S.A. ie 


Obtainable of all Good Stores and Outfitters 
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The Shootingman’s Bedside Book 


EDITED BY ‘ BB’ 

Fully illustrated in black and white by Denys Watkins-Pitchford 

‘“‘ Much expert practical information . . . is likely to keep} the 
reader alert into the small hours, unable ‘o lay it down.” 

The Field 


Cloth 12/6 net. & Full Leather 21/- net. 


FISHING WITH A CAMERA| 
H. E. TOWNER COSTON! 
“* Nothing could be more fascinating ... the fisherman will revel 
in what he reads and all he sees of what the photographic artist can 
do... a delightful souvenir for fishermen and nature lovers every- 
where.” Evening News 
16/- net. 


Water Symphony 


50 full page half-tone plates. 


Complete Contract Bridge 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


“* Excellent material, admirably presented, can be read with much 
profit . . . brilliant and original.” 
9/- net. 


The Field 
* 


A NOVEL By GEORGE RODERICK 


April Fool 
Author of “ Gimcrack”’ 


“An exciting story .. .to those who are interested in racing it will 
make an instant appeal, for it provides many intimate sidelights 
on breeding, training and running. It is also highly successful 
judged as a novel. 


9/- net. Irish Press 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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of illuminating a single subject in prose, poetry and illustration. Of 

Volume one DESMOND MacCARTHY wrote in the SUNDAY 

TIMES: “ Harvest is the sort of publication which might soon cease 

to exist if those who certainly would appreciate it never happened 

to hear of it. Judging from the first issue this would be a pity.” 

The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT described _it as “this 
stimulating and well produced book.” 


“KCONTRIBUTORS-. INCLUDE, ae a 


C. F. Sisson— Roy Campbell—V. Sackville-West — Maurice’ Collis— 
Daniel George—Evan Fohn—Mervyn Peake—E. H. Gombrich—Fohn 
Armstrong — Edward Burra— Brooke Farrar — John Minton — Eric 
Ravilious—Sigmund Pollitzer—Gertrude Hermes—Morris Kestleman. 


CASTLE PRESS 50 OLD BROMPTON Rd LONDON SW7 











FLOWERS in WINTER 
Patrick M. Synge 
A survey of the numerous plants which can be 
grown outside to flower in winter, by the Editor 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Journal. 
Illustrated in colour and monochrome 15/- 





PRIMULAS in the GARDEN 
Kenneth C. Corsar 


“‘Mr. Kenneth C. Corsar deserves the gratitude 
of gardeners great and small for this volume.” 
—Liverpool Post. With many fine and detailed 
photographs. Colour frontispiece. 12/6 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND 
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A GLIMPSE INTO 
YESTERDAY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NYONE who wishes to spend a 
A pleasant hour in the realms of 
fantasy or to indulge in remem- 

brance of things past is advised to read 
Mr. Derek Patmore’s I Decorate my 
Home (Falcon Press, 10s. 6d.). I had 
just come from a telephone conversa- 
tion about some chairs I wished to have 
re-covered in leather. The first ques- 
tion was : “How many?” There were 
six, and someone scuttled off to 
measure the leather. Yes, they could 
just manage to make it stretch over 
the six. “Well, then, about the 
colour...’ I said, and there was what 
novelists call a hollow laugh at the 
other end of the wire. ‘“‘There’s no 
question of that,” said the voice. 
“‘There’s only one colour, and that’s 
hard enough to get.” ‘‘ What colour’s 
that?” “Brown.” “I wanted crim- 
son.”” “Brown. Nothing but brown.” 


the parcels of sample I pick out a 
woven fabric which has a slight 
abstract design in cream on a golden 
yellow ground.” 

So it goes. “Consider for a 
moment the wealth of materials avail- 
able. For those who cannot afford real 
silk there are glittering ranges of arti- 
ficial silk and satin that with their 
fine designs and luminous quality add 
a note of luxury to the simplest 
interior.” 

““Now we come to the decorative 
quality of modern woods.”” We do, 
indeed! You try to buy a yard of 
deal plank to rest some books on! 
However, undeterred by such con- 
siderations, let us rejoice about 
“tuya, a warm reddish-brown wood 
that is also very definitely marked, or 
sycamore, which, with its soft colour, 
looks very well against a green or 
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I DECORATE MY HOME. By Derek Patmore 
(Falcon, 10s. 6d.) 


DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW. By S. Winsten 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


LIFE INTERESTS. By Douglas Goldring 
(Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 


WELSH COUNTRY UPBRINGING. By D. Parry-Jones 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 
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That’s how things are in the sad 
world of reality. I went back to the 
reading of Mr. Patmore’s_ book. 
“To-day there are so many different 
styles from which to choose, and such 
a wealth of new materials and fabrics 
to use, that, whereas in the past every 
house was decorated in a similar style, 
the sheer variety of material available 
makes a personal decision even more 
difficult than it used to be.” 


FABRICS AND FURNITURE 

I went on to enjoy a vision of 
Mr. Patmore making the rounds of 
“various important furniture stores, 
to see what they offer in the way of 
new fabrics and furniture. If I see 
any materials or wallpapers or carpets 
that I like, I ask for samples. These 
are all going to be noted when I am 
really deciding on the final scheme for 
each room.” 

It was at this point that I began 
to say : “Hey! What is this all about? 
Is it a colossal leg-pull?’’ and I looked 
at the book more closely. “First 
published in 1936,” I read; and I 
sighed as I read also: “The earlier 
edition of this book proved that it was 
helpful to many readers, and in issuing 
this new edition it is hoped that it will 
continue to be so.’’ Well, hope is a 
charming thing, even when she appears 
like G. F. Watts’s picture of that lady, 
twanging on a single string that seems 
in danger of rupture. It would be 
better, I think, to go on from here 
reading the book for fun, for a glimpse 
into yesterday. 

Thus we can enjoy the spectacle 
of Mr. Patmore crying breezily to a 
friend: ‘Splendid! What about 
meeting me there to-morrow morning, 
and I'll have the painter’s foreman 
there, too.’”’ And sure enough the 
painter’s foreman is there, full of 
monosyllabic helpfulness, and “ from 


beige background.”’ As for china: 
“both in England and the United 
States manufacturers are producing 
any number of interesting and decora- 
tive sets,’’ and “‘chintz is now obtain- 
able in such a vast array of colours and 
patterns, and it is so inexpensive, that 
this material threatens to become 
almost too universal.’”’ So we had 
better lay off the vulgarity of chintz, 
unless for a country house. We have 
Mr. Patmore’s permission to use it 
there. 

Well, we need not go on. The 
last sentence in the book is: ‘Let us 
hope that this dream may become a 
concrete fact.’’ Yes, let us. But it is 
a little difficult to understand why 
such a book should be re-issued at such 
atime. It contains all the tortures of 
Tantalus. 


G.B.S. AT HOME 

Mr. S. Winsten, who lives next 
door to Mr. Bernard Shaw at Ayot 
St. Lawrence, is the author of Days 
With Bernard Shaw (Hutchinson, 18s.). 
Mrs. Winsten is the sculptor whose 
bronze of St. Joan stands in Mr. 
Shaw’s garden. “It will give signifi- 
cance to my home at last,” Shaw said. 
“Really, when you think of it, there is 
nothing there to make people want to 
come and see it when I leave it to the 
National Trust.” 

Shaw was already more than 
eighty when the Winstens went to live 


at Ayot. “One day he came walking 
up the garden path. ‘Anyone in?’ he 
shouted.’’ He sat down “‘and started 


his conversation as if we had been 
conversing for years.”’ Well, now they 
have been, for the visits took place 
almost daily after that, and there were 
rambles about the countryside in the 
course of which the talk went on. It is 
all here in this book, with many excel- 
lent pictures. There is more than 


conversation. There is Mr. Winsten’s 
observation of the manners and habits 
of his famous neighbour, of how the 
vicar, the road-sweeper and such 
people react to his presence. We 
learn that he carries a little brush for 
brushing up his eyebrows, and that he 
always changes at night into a dinner 
suit, even though, to most of us, his 
dinner wouldn’t seem much and there 
are rarely visitors. But the dinner 
suits him. ‘ When I die,”’ he said, “if 
I ever will, it will be put down to my 
diet. I’m always going across the 
course of nature: I deliberately chose 
the path of most resistance and rose 
by the force of gravity.” 


WORRIED ABOUT PLOTS 


It is good conversation. The 
bonfire never ceases to glow, and 
occasionally throws out a sparkling 
cascade. Shaw told Mr. Winsten that 
in the beginning jhe used to worry 
about plots for his plays. Then he 
realised that plots were unnecessary. 
Talk was all that was needed. One 
need not be surprised that a man who 
has become one of the most famous 
men in the world through acting upon 
this discovery talks well. The con- 
versation covers an enormous range : 
the day-to-day happenings in the 
village; Shaw’s famous contemporaries; 
music, literature and art. Now and 
then one is puzzled as to whether 
Shaw is speaking ironically or not. 
Take this: ‘I have been thinking, if 
the Germans win they may confiscate 
all Ihave. Luckily I need very little, 
for I can manage quite well with my 
house here which is bought and paid 
for, my flat in town, a couple of cars, 
and the half-dozen servants.” If all 
of us needed as little as that, I suppose 
the world would be a happier place. 

Here are some sayings that Mr. 
Winsten records : ‘‘ Artists, having to 
make extraordinary exertions, cannot 
do it without extraordinary resources. 
They must either have reaction, in 
the literal sense of that profoundly 
significant word, or else stimulation. 
Now re-creation is the secret of the 
religious life. You meditate, and are 
profoundly rested and_ re-created. 
You die at a stupendous age, un- 
exhausted in spirit.’’ ‘‘I’d rather be 
led by a poet than a scientist any 
day.”’ Of Karl Marx: ‘‘He was a 
great historian if not much of a 
theorist and I owe a great deal to him. 
Like all debtors, I paid him back by 
disowning him. He was a wise man, 
but his disciples were utter fools. 
They insisted on swallowing him neat 
and excommunicating all those who 
really understood him, like myself.”’ 
“T have not yet reached my serious 
years.” 


WRITINGS OF MANY YEARS 

Mr. Douglas Goldring’s Life 
Interests (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) is a 
book of essays, selected from the 
writings of many years. One was 
written as early as 1910; some belong 
to the present decade. The most 
interesting are those which deal with 
authors whom Mr. Goldring has 
known: Flecker, D. H. Lawrence, 
Violet Hunt, and the group round 
Ford Madox Hueffer when he was 
editing The English Review. Mr. 
Goldring was that journal’s  sub- 
editor and has some amusing stories 
to tell of how the editing was done. 
He and Hueffer would take a box at 
the Shepherd’s Bush Empire and there 
go through the manuscripts. ‘‘ Hueffer 
would hold the manuscripts on his lap, 
and while the jugglers hurled golden 
bottles at one another with prodigious 
violence he would dictate his letters 
and decide their fate. But the 
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moment Victoria Monks, or someone 
of her kind, made her appearance, then 
the cares of editing were at once for- 
gotten. The manuscripts slipped 
unheeded to the floor and we both 
enjoyed ourselves. So far as I can 
recall, at least the first five or six 
numbers of The English Review were 
edited from the Shepherd’s Bush 
Empire.” 

Of the literary appreciations the 
fullest and most sympathetic is that 
dealing with Flecker. Mr. Goldring 
did much to encourage Flecker when 
the tuberculosis from which he 
suffered and the absence of success as 
a writer made encouragement doubly 
necessary. “I’d give all my poems,” 
he wrote, “‘to be a healthy navvy,” 
and, writing in the East, which his 
verse has crystallised for so many of us, 
he expresses again and again his 
dislike of it. “For £500 a year anda 
berth in London I’d turn Wesleyan.” 
“This godless sunshiny palm-tree 
hole.”’ “I loathe the East and the 
Easterns and spent all my time there 
dreaming of Oxford.” 


LIFE ON THE FARM 

In Welsh Country Upbringing 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.), Mr. D. Parry- 
Jones gives a good picture of life in 
Carmarthenshire in the overlap years 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. He 
was born on a small farm, into a pious 
household, and he puts down a factual 
record of farm-work, visits to market, 
church and chapel occasions. He had 
a tolerant father but a hell-fire mother 
who kept a birch-rod handy “just 
because the Bible directed that it 
should be there.”” It was a time of 
horse-transport, and the doctor came 
round blowing a hunter’s horn to 
advertise his presence to those who 
needed him. 

The gentry had little to do with 
the people beyond collecting their 
rents. They were an order apart 
“under a process that began with the 
Tudor dynasty.”” They conformed 
more and more to English standards— 
became “ denaturalised.”’ 

Mr. Parry-Jones eventually went 
to Lampeter College to be prepared for 
work as a minister of the Church in 
Wales. He promises us a second book 
dealing with the time of his ministry. 
Any reader who finds this present book 
will look forward to the pleasure of 
reading its successor. 

Qe 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


AURICE ASHLEY, whose train- 

ing as a historian was part of his 
equipment for work in the Information 
Service during the war, went to U.S.A., 
as he confesses, with little specific 
knowledge of their history, and set 
himself to supply the deficiency by 
writing a series of short monographs 
upon half a dozen famous Presidents— 
now published as Mr. President (Cape, 
21s.) The device seems to have worked 
well, and Mr. Ashley by this time shows 
an easy mastery of his subject. The 
Presidents chosen were Washington and 
Jefferson—whose biographies provide 
opportunity for opening up the funda- 
mental questions of the Constitution— 
Jackson and Lincoln, and—presenting 
a view of sudden changes of popular 
outlook—Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. 
Wilson. The reader who wishes to imi- 
tate Mr. Ashley’s progress of enlighten- 
ment without incurring the mental effort 
of writing his own history book will find 
these individual biographies of suffi- 
cient length to display the essential 
characteristic of the six statesmen 
while at the same time putting them 
firmly in their places in their country’s 
history. Against the possible charge 
of superficiality it may at least be 
urged that Mr. Ashley’s method—with 
its useful bibliographies—is both con- 
venient and stimulating. E. B. 
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White Label 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘White Label, 
31 Scorcn ¥Y 
Maximum retail prices 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 per half-bottle. #0 Dewar 6 son! 

As fixed by The Scotch Whisky Assoc. 

















We Specialise 


in Engine-Driven 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 


including 

Storage Battery Charging Sets 

For 

Country Residences, Farm Houses and Cottages 





Let us send you particulars : 


MAX-ELECTRIC Co. Ltd. 


190, THORNTON ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY 


TEL.: THORNTON HEATH 4276/8. 
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Here’s 
make light of really heavy 
gardening work — plough- 
ing, harrowing, grass and 
bracken cutting, potato- 
lifting, hoeing and hauling 
loads. With such variety of 
tools, there is always plenty 
of work that a “‘ Cult-Mate”’ 
Light Tractor can do more 


power enough to 
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quickly and more cheaply 

than is possible by any other 

method. 

Price £85 with steel wheels, 
£95 with rubber tyres 


Implements sold separately 
H.P. Terms 


Ask us for full particulars : 
British Motor Boat Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, SECTION 46, 
Britannia House, Ampton Street, London, W.C.i 


“CULT-MATE’ 


3: h.p. LIGHT TRACTOR 
Also 1? h.p. and 6 h.p. models 











EXPERIENCE 


112 years of experience form the back- 


FARMING NOTES 





SAFER MILK 


EW people to-day will dispute 
Fe the pasteurisation of milk, 

properly carried out, is a safe- 
guard to the consumer. The Bill now 
before Parliament puts in permanent 
form the power which the Minister of 
Food has had for some time, but which 
he has not so far used, to impose com- 
pulsory pasteurisation in the bigger 
towns. The intention is that the con- 
sumer who does not buy milk from a 
tuberculin-tested herd wiil be pro- 
vided with pasteurised or sterilised 
milk. In most cases the ordinary 
trade will be in pasteurised milk and 
indeed in London now 90 per cent. of 
the milk sold has been pasteurised. 
For the whole country the proportion 
is about 70 percent. It will take some 
time to put into operation additional 
pasteurising plant before this measure 
of compulsion can be applied. In 
towns where much of the milk trade 
is done by small men, some of them 
producers as well as retailers, a co- 
operative effort will be required to 
provide the pasteurising plant. It 
would never pay each _ producer- 
retailer to have his own. This Bill 
allows the Minister of Food to step in 
and “either buy the milk to be treated 
or re-sell it after treatment.’’ We do 
not want the Minister of Food in the 
milk business, and this pasteurising 
business can be looked after perfectly 
well by the existing distributors, 
either singly or jointly or by the Milk 
Marketing Board, which is the pro- 
ducers’ organisation. For five years 
“accredited” or “standard” milk 
from one herd as well as T.T. milk can 
be sold in its natural state without 
heating. This is an ample period of 
grace, and I hope it will not postpone 
the trend towards clean herds through 
tuberculin-testing and the attainment 
of attested status. The Ministry of 
Agriculture can claim no credit for 
energy in handling this problem. By 
now we should have several counties 
with none but attested herds, but the 
arguments with the N.F.U., and the 
veterinary profession go on _ inter- 
minably. 


Milk Sales 


in agricultural machinery? Many 
farmers find that they suit their 
pockets by buying feeding-stuffs and 
fertilisers through their own societies, 
and they consider that they get as 
good service as from private mer- 
chants. Some societies, the Southern 
Counties Agricultural Trading Society 
for one, with 5,800 members and a 
turnover of £1,250,000, provide a com- 
plete machinery maintenance service, 
but they cannot supply new tractors 
and implements. I imagine that the 
agency commission on machinery sales 
is a useful amount. The Agricultural 
Co-operative Association is urging 
farmers who belong to trading societies 
to write to the manufacturers of 
tractors and other farm machinery 
putting their point of view. It will be 
all to the good if the matter is brought 
into the open at once. It requires no 
effort to-day to sell a useful machine 
and after-sales service—a matter of 
urgent importance—varies a good 


deal. 


Fencing the Ricks 

ASSING a threshing machine on 

the road, I noticed a neat roll of 
rabbit netting among the accompany- 
ing gear. Clearly this netting had 
never been used, and it is, I am sorry 
to say, usual practice in my district to 
disregard the law in this respect. The 
law requires that the farmer and the 
threshing contractor should make 
certain that a fence is erected round a 
rick at threshing time to check rats and 
mice escaping. Someone, usually a 
boy and at least one dog, must be at 
hand to do execution before the 
vermin get away. There have been no 
prosecutions in my district for two or 
three years, but I see that a Scotch 
farmer has lately at Stirling been fined 
£6 with the option of 24 days’ 
imprisonment for causing three stacks 
of oats to be threshed without 
surrounding them with a fence to 
prevent rats escaping. When charged 
accused replied: ‘‘What’s the use? 
There are no rats about the place. 
At any rate, I was busy and forgot 
about the fence.” 


ground to a long record of selling the 
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SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE 


Send to-day for our new illustrated Catalogue, 
post free. It contains useful information and 
hints, and a comprehensive list of all that is 


best in Seeds and Garden Sundries. 


EDWIN MURRELL LTD 


SHREWSBURY 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 














Every garden owner should send NOW for these a 
two interesting and informative Garden Guides. 


1. SEED BOOK contains much information supported by 
wealth of illustration. Offered herein are all worth-while Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Gladioli, etc. 


2. SPRING ANNUAL of Border and Rock Plants, Dahlias, 
and Chrysanthemums, containing many colour and black 


and white illustrations. 


Bees serine: 


Send 2}d. stamp for each publication. 
BEES LTD. (Dept. C.L.) MILL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 















liquid milk in the past year were in 
England and Wales 117,000,000 
gallons of T.T. or certified milk and 
900,000,000 gallons of pasteurised or 
heat-treated milk. About 167,000,000 
gallons of undesignated milk came on 
the market. In Scotland the com- 
parable figures were 20,000,000, 
91,000,000 and 21,000,000, showing 
how far ahead Scotland is in the T.T. 
business. 
“A Dangerous Food”’ 

ORD TEVIOT has his own ideas 

on many subjects. I am amused 

by his downright remarks in the Lords 
debate. He said “My view is that 
milk was never meant by Nature to be 
drunk by anybody. If your lordships 
think of it for a moment; the calf, 
after it has been suckled, never drinks 
milk again. ... Milk is a very danger- 
ous food indeed, even after pasteurisa- 
tion. You may produce milk from 
clean herds; you may do everything 
in your power to get the milk to the 
consumer in a perfect state in a 
bottle; you take the cork or the 
stopper out of the bottle, you pour 
the milk into a jug and within a very 
few moments, if there are microbes 
about which are dangerous to human 
existence, the milk will pick them up.” 
It is true, of course, that Nature did 
not intend milk to be exposed to the 
air. 


Buying Machinery 
HAT justification is there, I am 


asked, for excluding farmers’ 
co-operative societies from the trade 


the pastures may not be very sub- 
stantial, but it does help to maintain 
milk yields and to save good hay. It is 
sound policy to keep the best hay 
until really hard weather comes, and 
this winter economy has been possible. 
With some well-saved oat straw as a 
stand-by I hope we may have one or 
two ricks of hay that we can carry 
over to another season. This is good 
husbandry, but the hard winter of 
1946-47 and the summer drought that 
followed left few old ricks in reserve 
and it was fortunate that last winter 
was short and that spring thus came 
early. 


Combine Harvesters 

VER 5,000 applications for com- 

bine harvester-threshers have 
been received by county agricultural 
executive committees and the total 
number of new combines expected in 
time for the 1949 harvest is over 2,000. 
This 2,000 probably includes at least 
two makes that farmers can buy freely 
without a county committee permit, 
so it seems that at the best half of 
those who applied for the more popular 
machines will be disappointed. One 
friend of mine has put in for four new 
combines to replace the ageing col- 
lection he has. He contends that, as an 
expert user, he should be allowed to 
have new machines and someone else 
can get experience on the older ones 
he would willingly sell if he could get 
the new. I doubt whether this argu- 
ment will appeal to the Ministry. 

CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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A YEAR OF 
FRUSTRATION 


during the past twelve months, 

Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell & Sons) describes 
1948 as “a year of frustration.’”’ He 
attributes this state of affairs to the 
spate of new legislation, rules, regula- 
tions, orders and resolutions, and gives 
his opinion that unless this spate can 
be.stemmed, and unless Government 
Departments can make decisions more 
quickly, and abide by them, the stag- 
nation of any form of development or 
enterprise is likely to continue. He 
deplores, in particular, the time 
wasted in form-filling and in attending 
abortive committee meetings—time, 
he suggests, that could be more profit- 
ably employed on productive work. 


FARMS IN DEMAND 

¥. to the market of par- 

ticular types of property, he states 
that good agricultural land and first- 
class shop property have remained in 
keen investment demand during the 
past year, probably because they have 
been, and are less likely to be, affected 
by ill-conceived and hastily con- 
sidered legislation. In his opinion, the 
Agriculture Act, 1947, is a_ well- 
conceived and well drafted Act that 
is not likely adversely to affect the 
best agricultural interests of either 
landlords or tenants. Of all trades in 
this country to-day, the outlook for 
farming is much better than for most. 
It is, however, essential that present 
efforts to improve housing conditions 
for farm workers should be accelerated 
as much as possible. 


EFFECT OF PLANNING ACT 
HE first effect of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, says Mr. 

Hodgkinson, has been to put a full 

stop to development. ‘I imagine,” 

he says, ‘“‘that most thinking people 
are in general agreement with the 
principles underlying the Act, and it 
contains much that has been common 
ground among all planners and poli- 
tical parties for many years, but the 

Act itself merely shelves many of the 

practical difficulties of its administra- 

tion by introducing vagueness on just 
those questions on which enlighten- 
ment is needed.” 

DYUAAMAAAAAMAIAIAA 

A booklet explaining the chief 
provisions of the Town and Country 

Planning Act, written specially for 

Country Lire by W. J. Weston, 

Barrister-at-Law, will be published 

at the end of January. Copies will 

be obtainable from all booksellers, 
price 2s., or direct from the offices 

of Country Lire, Lrp., 2-10, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C.2, post free, 2s. 1d. 

AWMAAMAAMAAMAMAIA 
Meanwhile, during the period that 

efforts are being made to cope with the 
various valuations that the administra- 
tion of the Act involves, not only is 
the development of building land held 
up, but the improvement and re-de- 
velopment of existing buildings is also 
almost at a standstill. The Act allows 
the District Valuer’s Department a 
few years in which to value practically 
the whole country, but it is not easy 
to see whence District Valuers will be 
able to recruit the necessary additional 
staff qualified to carry out the work. 


THE PRICES OF HOUSES 


HE prices of small and medium- 
sized houses, writes Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, have been ‘talked down”’ 
during 1948, but it is doubtful whether 
there has, in fact, been a uniform or 
general fall in prices; indeed, there 


I a review of the property market 


seems no reason for supposing that the 
prices of small, modern and medium- 
sized houses for occupation, as opposed 
to the council-house type, will not rise 
still farther. The temporary down- 
ward trend, if any, is due to the fact 
that some desperate applicants had 
bought at ‘“‘fantastic’’ prices and so 
created a fictitious market. 

MORE TIME FOR CLAIMS 
HE Central Land Board’s an- 
nouncement that the time limit for 

claims against the £300,000,000 fund 
has been extended by three months, 
from March 31 next to June 30, brings 
welcome relief to harassed property- 
owners and their professional advisers. 
Previously the extension had been 
granted only to those claimants who 
could plead exceptional circumstances. 
It now becomes general. At the same 
time the Board emphasise that under 
the new regulation they have no 
power to extend the time beyond 
June 30 in any circumstances. 

The Board also announces that 
claimants may employ professional 
advice, and still claim from the Board a 
contribution towards the fees incurred 
up to October 31, 1949, provided the 
S.1 claim form is submitted by June 
30, and provided the claimant’s pro- 
fessional adviser signs to the effect 
that he has been retained to complete 
the valuation of the claim. 

PROCURATOR. 


PLANNING ACT : READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
We have made arrangements to 
answer veaders’ questions arising 

from the Town and Country Planning 
Act without fee, provided that stamped 
addressed envelopes are _ enclosed. 
Questions of general interest may be 
published, but names and addresses will 
not be disclosed. 

The following is a small selection of 
problems received recently. 

I own a field and belt of trees 
abutting on the main road near a village. 
I do not intend to build or sell for 
building. Should I make a claim ? 

The point to consider is that you 
no longer own the development value 
of the site. The Central Land Board 
has that; and development of the land 
will be precluded except upon the 
payment of a development charge. 
The value of your land has depre- 
ciated to the extent of this development 
charge, or charges.. You should there- 
fore establish a claim even though you 
propose no immediate development. 


I bought ruinous house property 
and built some decent cottages on the site. 
Must I now pay a development charge 
to the Board ? 


No. The Act imposes no burdens 
in respect of past developments of 
land. It is only since July 1, 1948, 
that owners have lost the development 
value of their land and are, when they 
wish to develop, obliged to buy back 
that value by paying a development 
charge to the Board. You should 
remember, though, that if further 
developments of your property are 
possible, you should at once make a 
claim. 


I am told that I ought not to pay 
a greater price per acre for the land I 
select for my house than its value as 
farm land. Is this so? 


The trouble is that you need to 
deal with two owners of the land, not 
one. You will buy from the ostensible 
owner of the land what is called the 
existing-use value—the value as farm 
land. But before you begin building 
you have to buy from the Central 
Land Board the increase in the value 
of the land when used as a site for 
your house. 
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The ALLEN 
The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR SCYTHE 


The ALLEN Scythe of 1934 





First Self-Propelled 
Motor - Scythe — in 
the field then, and 
foremost ever since. 












Allen Scythes have been 
improved upon again and 
again, resulting in our 
present up to date Model ‘T’ 
machine. 


For rapid and economical cutting of all kinds of rough growths, 
weeds, matted and tangled vegetation, grass, bracken, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS can be supplied for use with this 
machine: Spraying Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 


Write to-day for catalogue to Dept. A 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (oxForD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 
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White felt boots with blue 
and yellow strappings and 
blue soles for wearing after 
ski-ing : waterproof mitts 
with leather palms and knit- 
ted wristbands ; white hand- 
knit socks. Lillywhites 













Cashmere twinset: the eight-button cardigan in myrtle green, the 
striped sweater in greens and oatmeal with a neckband and fancy 
working on the bottom. Braemar 


NE thing ‘eads to another. The numerous top- 
() coats in mole, grey and donkey brown are 
largely responsible for a wave of hats in greyed 
pastels, subtle off-tones that are very becoming. 
Among them the pinks are easy leaders—faint pinks 
stitchi Se voaggh tence that one sees on full-blown roses, some with a lot of 
4 ee! eg ep chal blue in them, some tinged with yellow. The hats, 
and leather heel and soie. : : 5 : 

_— which are intended for cocktails or other festive after- 
noon and evening occasions, are made in fold on fold 
of satin, very tiny so that they barely cover the crown 
of the head. Some of them have an effervescence of 
feathers or flowers at the side, but mostly they are 
left plain with the colour as the only decoration and 
then a gossamer embroidered veil is tossed over the 
top. Gloves in suéde or satin match. Lavender blue 
is another favourite colour to combine with the dark 
neutrals; so is deep cream that is intended for the 
browner tones. 

Country hats have a plaited roll that forms a halo 
round the forehead and scarf ends that cover the hair 
and tie under the chin. Hoods are also shown, some 
attached to coats, some detached and in fur or hand- 
knitted, intended for the coats that button closely up 
to the chin. These hoods and the tiny close hats that 
have the scarves that turn them into hoods, tuck in 
behind a high pointed Vandyke collar and are the 
logical accompaniment to the design of the coat. They 
are being shown in wool jersey, in velvet, and in 
velours with soft wool or chiffon scarves. 

- oe The latest edition of the scarf is the Jacqmar 
oe oF <0 yt Som cravat in white pure silk shaped like a Proc ect sed 
at shortens the appearance of : . : 
the foot and square toe in plain muffler, with a fringe and a group of old-fashioned 
calf, hand-stitched (Continued on page 54) 


Russet reversed calf walking 
shoe with white saddle- 


Black suéde sandal with encased 
heel and a _ low-cut vamp. 


Airborne 


Hand - finished, square - toed 
walking shoes by Rayne. 





em 
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Brocades 
ore 
so beautiful... 


especially 
brocades 
by 


Jacqmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 








Beautiful hands can nou 
be paid the compliment 


the n 


to its wonderful jeu 
hard and unchippable 


In brilliant, inspired colow 
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FINGER-TIP SPECIALISI 
PSYCHE PINK VICTORIAN ROSE 


5 A LiVe Ws 
LONDON: 130 New Bond Street, W.1 (corner of Grosvenor Street) Phone: Mayfair 0396 
NEW YORK: so East s7th Strect PARIS: 7 Place Vendome 








‘| wish | had your figure, Joan. What's 
the secret ?' ‘Just ordinary care, 
my dear, and a little perseverance in 
choosing my foundation garment. | 
waited until my shop had my exact 
Court Royal fitting — and how wonderfully 
slimming and comfortable it is.’ Foundations should fit ‘ just 
right ' and not ‘just about’. The secret of choosing a 
foundation garment that whittles away inches with more comfort 
than you dreamed possible is to wait, if need be, until your 
shop has your exact fitting in a Court Royal. Perfect fitting is 
everything, and Court Royal foundations are made with 


many subtle variations. As supplies are distributed regularly, 


please ask regularly. A little patience will reward you 


so handsomely. 


i Court Koyal 


FOUNDATIONS 


GL OVFRS13987°/°. 








CHILD’S CARDIGAN IN 4: 0z. OF 














‘Te Cardigan, knit- 


ted in a delighful new 
stitch, fits a child of 
nine to twelve years, 
and takes only 43 oz. 
of “FURWUL” Juliana 
Angora Wool. 
Ask your retailer for 
FURWUL Leaflet No. 63. 
4 


a s 2 
FURWUL ‘*Thistledown’’ is 
also available for those who 
prefer a slightly more fluffy 
angora effect. 


ANGORA (Birstall) LTD. 


CARR MILLS BIRSTALL Nr LEEDS YORKSHIRE 
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(Left) Men’s socks in a four rows of loose curls are set from ear to ear. This is 
maroon and white the kind of hair-cut that it is vital to have at just the 
chevron pattern ; fine right length and shape, or it looks completely wrong. It 


wool woven scarves in 
tartan; a Fair Isle 
pullover with a beige 
ground ; all grouped on 


is not easy to keep in order, contrary to the popular 
belief; it requires far more attention than long hair, but 
it is very youthful and becoming to most peuple. 


a mohair rug with big An enormous number of minutely checked woollens 
orange and white were shown for the first spring dresses. There were also 
squares. Jenners, of a certain number of navy blue coat frocks and suits 

aaeenge touched with white. Louis Levy includes two admirable 


dresses in his collection: a black and white check with a 
vast skirt set into a tiny waist with deep unpressed pleats, 
a top where the sleeves are cut in one with the bodice 
and the neckline dips to quite a low V and is finished 
with a white piqué roll collar. This dipping 
neckline is a strong feature throughout the 
wholesale collections. Tiny checks are shown 
for suits with short jackets cut rather like a 
waistcoat with a deep point either side just 
below the waist, and plain straight skirts. 
These tiny checks call for quaint accessories 
little boy sailors that perch on the back of 
the head. Perhaps it is the length of the skirt 
that recalls the story books, or perhaps it is 
the rather “ button-boot”’ effect of some of 
the shoes. P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 


(Below) Children’s 
gloves, hand-knitted in 
bright colours, from 
Marshall and Snelgrove 








flowers etched in colour at each end. The 
flowers resemble an antique painting in their 
arrangement and colouring. At the recent shows 
several of the suits, mostly in a striped material, 
were shown with triangular shoulder capes like 
a fisher girl’s in plain toning shades with a fringe. 
Hershelle showed one on a navy and white suit, 
and Louis Levy a striped suit in Saxony tweed in 
tones of green, oatmeal and brown with a plain 
green shawl flecked faintly with brown, match- 
ing the plain topcoat. 


HE high-heeled court shoe with the completely plain vamp is 
making a bid for popularity for afternoon wear. High-heeled 
slippers with four or five straps buttoning across right up to the 
ankle-bone are another fashion note; so are the buttoned bootees 
with tops in mesh suéde, or nylon mesh that is woven with elastic (Right) Crocodile acces- 
so that they can be slipped on. These high shoes and the plain courts canis _ pdbpacacoahrls 
have the merit of looking well either with the full gored skirts or with ae eo 
2 ae ; ‘ bound with gold at the 
the narrow ones with back fullness or hip drapery. : 
— ria decal ; : corners, and a silver 
lhe short coiffures have gone all curly. Sometimes the entire pencil. Mappin and 
head is curled; more often the crown is left smooth and three or 





























C SW ACROSS 
R O S O R D N O ® 93 4 1. Scoring depends on which side it is passed (8 
5. ‘‘Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays. . . 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions ““And one bv one back in the —— lays.”’ 
(in a closed envelope) Tnust rea h ‘*Crossword No. 987, Country LiFe, ’ Fitzgerald (6) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent IGarden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 9. Speech a bit dire in its composition (8) 
first post on the morning of Thursday, January 13, 1949. 10. No standing room, apparently (6) 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11. The class that has no hours of work but 
{ 2 3 4 - i 7 g precious little time for relaxation nowadays (8) 
12. Often acquired young without any marked 
stress (6) 
14. Used in an early form of gas warfare (10) 
18. The kind of curve that might be thought 
q 10 exaggerated (10) 
22. Happy Mr. Archer with a full one (6) 
23. How grand it was in 1689! (8) 
24. What some estates carry in their train (6) 
25. Ideal summary? (8) 
" 12 26. Phew! such a blast ! (6) 
27. Teddy’s relations adopt military headgear (8 
IS 
4 DOWN 
1. What Colonel Blimp said when it stung 
SAUCES " , him? (8) raat 
MADE FOR 16 7 2. Strange growth to find in a cigar (6) 
3. It will not hold water if it is (6) 
THE 1g 4. Cubist nose (anagr.) (10) . ' 
6. No doubt, to become good killers they neec 
CONNOISSEUR q n 2 licking into shape by mother (4, 
7. Same buns (anagr.) (8) | 
8. Does it require a dissertation to make an ' 
22 23 eater sit? (8) t 
13. ‘‘Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
“« Still clutching the —— shade.’’—A rnold (10) 
15. For the Prime Minister it offers an alterna- 
tive to the political chess-board (8) 
14 as 16. Bomb fragment requiring a St. John’s 
2 man? (8) 
17. Circulation on such roads is not necessarily { 
one-way only (8) 
19. A live mess? (6) 
aa 27 20. Holiday-makers have to on arrival as well as 
when they come back (6) 
‘f 21. Was he wearing a hat when he killed the 
N MCN G Gb Susie vewae bbb bER bE Ohad SASS cab 55005 Eks ied kebeab ib eweaoneaseeey Duke of Buckingham? (6) 
SAUCE ROBERT (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
SAUCE DIABLE NS Cankdituuspabnshaxvebnitouserarmeskvkeoialacusaabiussts 
The winner of Crossword No. 985 is 
Seon we hope for the return of Same | Riawanpeavinepeenge> ditch nnanarae” 
SOLUTION TO No. 986. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
Melba—which made Péche Melba famous in the issue of December 31, 1048. will be announced next ng ” Mrs. Buckley, 
ACROSS.—1 and 4, Puffing billies; 9, Measureless; 11 and 12, ‘ 
ESCOFFIER LTD., HARDERS ROAD, Pleasure ; 13, Loading; 15, Shiver; 16, Dorsal; 19 and 20, County Durham; Presses House 
LONDON. S.E.15 23, Aviary; 26, Beetle ; 27, Dessert; 28 and 30, Haul over; 31, Summer- ‘ ; 
a, wetay 1% Best och Sy house; 32 and 33, Getting through. DOWN.—1, Propose; 2, Flea; Nunton 
3, Nestor; 5, Island; 6, Less; 7, Sweetly; 8, Grade; 9, Meritorious; 10, Sub- z Hi t 
stantive; 13, Leonard; 14, Gourmet; 17, Rye; 18, Ede; 21, Lashing; : - 
22, Betroth; 24, Yeomen; 25, Usurp; 26, Brooch; 29, Lust; 30, Oslo. Salisbury. 
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We’ve come a long way 


Right from the earliest days, Ford set out to provide trouble- approved methods—to keep your Ford constant in per- 
free motoring. To-day’s Ford owner, moving swiftly, safely formance. Yes, Ford motoring is safe, sure and economical, 
and comfortably from place to place, takes Ford reliability for all repairs, all genuine spares have low and fixed prices. 
for granted. But this satisfying Ford motoring hasn’t just 
“happened.’’ It is the result of over forty years hard work Sr 
and inspired foresight. To-day the Ford organization is t/] F BD A Wy, A NM 

' unique: all over the country there are Dealers G. F, A, 

— with Ford-trained mechanics and Ford- CARS - VANS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


FORD ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPER T 
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